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on early Irish Art ing more fully into the ficient to fill an iron bowl called a “ buddle.” | of the mineral 
subject of these eatly gold ornaments, which | This is continually shaken till a very little is | would be RP ae. be 
have (according to aes left in, when the manager takes charge of it. ; David Forbes considers the gold-bearing quartz 
the names of gorgets, lun torques (Welsh During the time of their visit, Mr. and Mrs. | lodes in the bourhood of Dolgelly are 
or Irish tore, a twisted collar), ring-money, &c., Hall saw three washings, each of which yielded | seldom or only faintly auriferous, except when 
so well described by Dr. Birch in his admi- | from three to nine bits of gold, varying from Se a eae ees of 
rably illustrated papers on “The Tore of the | the size and thickness of a spangle to a small district. Pyke + 
a Hy Archeological Journal (ii. p. 368 ; iii ioe Padi es ted 10s. They were told | connection between the auriferous deposits and 
97). was rare to obtain a washing without any | the intrusive rocks district, marked 
P-rowards the close of the last century (about beneficial result. The was princi 4 sveintiey wh the ‘Geologicn! Survey >. 
1795), native gold was accidentally found | found along the sides of the stream, and some- | Gold in Sy emg cenltts wag tank 
to occur the bed of the streams | times at a depth of many feet under it, 1852 by the J. Walpole and Sir Ai 
which descend from the of re Seba» Agen Bong he Brags Webster, by washing in the bed the 

han-Kinshela, a mountain that lies on the moun and that the fragments had | Mawddach. 
the confines of Wicklow and Wexford. A poor ving 


twenty years and enriched 

married he told his wife, and she revealed it. 
Thousands flocked to the spot, and considerable 
quantities were collected. It is estimated that 
2,500 ounces, worth £10,000, were found before 


the Government sent a military guard and took 


"moana yh A rr It occurred in massive | was 
um: 


ps and small pieces: one piece weighed 22 
ounces, another 18 ounces, others 9 and 7 ounces. 
The total quantity of gold collected by the 
Government workings in two years was 945 
ounces, sold for £3,675, and the works were then 
given up. This gold was of rich colour, con- 
taining in 24 parts 22°58 of pure gold, and 1°42 
of silver. The estimate a the amount 
found by the country people is given on the 
potas | d Mr. aoe (i 1). This a statistical 
survey of the country (1801). i ——, 
tity uf all found between the 24th of August 
and the 15th of October, 1795. So pure was 
the gold generally, that it was the custom of 
the Dub ory to put gold coin into the 
opposite e to it, and to give weight for 
weight. The Government took of 
the ground, in order to conduct works on 
scientific principles; but, as we have mentioned, 
the experiment was comparatively unsuccess- 
ful. e mountains were explored with 
care and minuteness under the direction of one 
of the commissioners, Thomas Weaver, Faq, 
who stated that “numerous trials were 
by driving and sinking in the veins previously 
known and subsequently discovered. The 
mineral substances obtained were subjected to 
the operations both of fire and amalgamation, but 
in no instance was a particle of gold elicited from 
them, either by the one or the other operation. 
The result 
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The reeult persuaded a ae eediont in | golden ornaments buried in the“ Fairies’ Hill.’ | head and the Lead Hills (Quarterly Jowrnsl 
" : ingredient, 4 , 
the veins which traverse the mountains, and| Mr. A. Dean, in 1847, pronounced some of pores a Society, viii. 396), says that the 
they were induced to abandon the works.” | the older slaty rocks in M to | gold is found disseminated in Scomten sewed 
About forty years after(1840) a company formed | be auriferous. The lodes, says Sir Roderick Lae agree” ee ores & Ooee 
in London took a lease of this district. Mr. | M are subordinate to the which traverse the greywacke are 
and Mrs. 8. C, Hall visited the ground in July, or lowest Silurian. Veinstones at Dol- shale in a direction generally at = 
1841, and at that time about sixty persons y- consist of white s quartz, | their strike. A specimen w ou 
were at work, under the superintendence of which flakes of gold are distinctly visible.* | was found. The district oh 
a practical miner from Cornwall. This visit is Professor Ansted states that the gold is dis- lies to the north of the sone of Black ae 
described in Mr. and Mrs. Hall's book on| seminated both in grains and in lamine, sen ies Ce eee e Ginschen, ta: ho 
Insiasd (i. 960). The werks wore, iamaaad | Ser Mictin sna: ont parallel to the | Girection of Gain Ryan. Near Loch Emo 
as Ge hn i lode of ore, the whole | near a | Head gold has been found in & gossan con- 
process of the peasantry, no | poor slat ks pre the tiguous to the junction of trap with crystalline 

attempt ‘being made to trace the gold to its | gresistone oan numerous | limestone and schists. ‘The precious metal has 
source, but simply to obtain it, as was possi- auriferous bands are made up of numerous discovered at Glen Turret, Perth- 
ble, from {the clay bordering the stream. | threads of quarts and sulphate of baryies, | Se IeO Costberhead, Lanarkshire 

process is thus described in the work be- | which, besides the grains and flakes of geld, sie at November, 1868, Mr, Robert Gilchrist, 
fore mentioned. The gold is obtained only by contain crystals of a oa of : Sutherland, who had 
continual washings. A barrow-full of the Mr. Warrington Smyth reports ~ dca ath moe fn Australia, was struck 
is conveyed to a wooden tro into David’s lode in this district, near the old been the Sumilarity of the formation of the 
6 Se io run; this | copper, mines of Clogan, has yicutity raiscd | crecks in Australia and tho Kildonan stmath 
clay is constantly raked, the workman occa- | £70,000 worth of i qaiy See and found ‘gold in the burn flowing from 
ianelly himadag of the ton, sole Sa a oe metween Aged, wae these Semone tt eet ay, 
aside way as useless ; 9 ounces, colony wend 
will be at the bottom. In this way he labours furnished to her Majesty's office of Woade and 1960, 0, orden tage meventoen tiles north of 
- ps half an hour, until his barrow-fall Forests. ee of £168; Golspie, and no less than ten miles from the 

stuff” is reduced to a quantity barely suf- 1000 the mine ede rules of £8,000 was > ”” The majority of the diggers 
Serized by the Sere for thie rich booty, semty ales | SEROH, Ee Mire notwihstanding the ieee ol ley 
In 1862 a hoard of gold ornaments (as armille, 1064, £0,061; in 1066, Oa first half | in the air under a blanket on a 

ent ov had fallen to £512, though in the The ¢ 

= near Hi He sold them for old metal, at eed 4 epv nips bene pole. SO od oe 

r os., and a refiner afterwards bought them ‘for than £1,900 was raised y which would the 
300, and they were melted down. The parties, by the | half year.+ ‘These statements show the | covers, oF saying with 
aan treasure trove, were to variable 1,370 oances (worth £6,300) | purpose, . 
mum mcins were 0 ‘st a cost of £300, from 212 tons manner as to leave the gold ted 
72a tao Mr. Albert Way's paper in A age the vessel. Up to January 27, ; 
Coll. Antiqua, 4 ~% Irish Dress,” i “ Siluria,” 450. 
fig. 5; Transactions Ropu a dado Lo a4. Sf + “Siluria” Appendix P. * Liverpoot Mercury, September 2, 1868. 
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correspondent stated only £100 worth solid rock. Most of the gold was found near 
found. A crown cayalie of 10 per cen the rock among the b mann’ Se 
collected cad 41 0 meat S51 foe asi gic ie eae ean tna 
rer ” i a in ; 
Pag 4 ewe ep he must know the nature of burns; to find the 
Se aes ene @ source of the gold, he must be wise in other 
; i ways. It is no wonder then that many raw 
hands could earn nothing at these diggings. 
The Soisgeul or Suisgill burn, higher up, 
yielded gold, and a boy picked up a nugget 
worth £9, larger than a bean. All the nuggets 
and gold found here were as much water-worn 
as the stones in the burn, so that the source of 
the gold was probably far away. The small 
rivulets could not qusry all the stones they 
. —— a seer we maps ange 
day into the bargain. An | might have done it. he w plateau of | found 
experienced di "aid the place v much | Sutherland is drift, and the iceprobably conveyed 
resembled Hamilton’s station in New Zealand, the gold from the whence it carried the 
taking the Kildonan Hills for the Hogburn, and | drift. _Geolo, ows that “northern ice 
Cp pene Ree Sie es Save. as e northern end of Scandinavia 
The Rev. J. M. Joass a ‘ore the a 
Geological Society, June 9, "T8669, on the | through Finland.” Curiously enough the river 
Sutherland gold fields.* He was introduced by | Tarra, in Russian Lapland, yields gold, and was 
Sir R. Murchison, who called attention to the | the scene of busy ing in the autumn of | 1 
general geological structure of the counties of | 1868. According to this view (a very 
Sutherland and Ross, and especially to the | ingenious one to say the least), Sutherland gold 
cireumstance that the summits of the mountains | may have come from Lapland if it belongs to 
of that region are situated within a few miles of | the northern drift; it may have come from 
the western shore, forming a steep escarpment | Clibric if it belongs to local glacial drift. It is 
to the west and a long slope to the east, across | quite possible, says our author, “ that a nugget, 
which the disintegrated materials of the great | now in the burn of Kildonan, may have sailed 
mass of these mountains must have been con- | on an iceberg from Scandinavia to the shoulder 
v ( bably by floods carrying masses of | of Clibric when the sea was high, and may 
ice) aad deposited in the hollows of eastern | have slid thence with the local glacier when the 
Sutherland. Sir Roderick the mica- | land rose. It may have been left in the hill- 
ceous flags and schists overlying the lowest | side in the la moraine when the glacial 
Silurian quartzites as the probable source of the | period ended in these regions, thence to remain 
gold found in Sutherland, but thought the | at rest till the local burn cut through the 
auriferous rock was limited. He suggests that | glacial drift and rolled it down hill.” He 
the gold débris found in the environs of Kil- | concludes thus :—“ It is probable that gold and 
donan and Helmsdale are the result of the | drift came from old Silurian rocks, and from 
abrasion of extensive masses of the itic and | the watershed of Sutherland. It is possible 
metamorphic lower Silurian rocks; which, | that the drift came from Scandinavia, or from 
occupying wild interior tracks, extend east- | the Polar Basin.’’ The Shetlands are formed 
to the district under consideration, where | chiefly of crystalline Silurian rocks and granite, 
their broken materials have been lodged in the | with evidences of glacial action everywhere. | of soda, green vitriol (sulphate of i 
depression of East Sutherland. He considers | Gold was discovered in April, 1869, in the a brown precipitate is the result. If 
the valleys on the long eastern coast of Ross- | Ness Mure burn, in Unst, in Shetland. Ac- | tion be mix i 
shire, which accompany the line of Loch Shin, | cording to the Scotsman, early in January, uid on the 
and the River Oikel, may also be found to be | 1870, gold was found near the famous Falls of 
auriferous. The extent of country over which | Foyers, in Scotland, in washi from the 
gold has been ascertained to occur—the south- | river, and in a basin of alluvial drift below a 
east of Sutherland and contiguous portion of | range of trap rock. Sir R. Murchison and 
Caithness—measures about thirty miles from | Dr. Lindsay pointed out that this t was 
cast to west, and about twént north to | likely to be auriferous. Messrs. Furguson 
south. Mr. Joass says the drift consists of | recently examined of the watershed of the 
bluish and yellow clay with light coloured | Nairn, and in two hours found 2 dwts. of gold 
patches, and is most uently a ferruginous | of fine quality. In the whole of the district 
vel with rolled boulders. Gold was found | extending from Foyers to Nairn the geological 
the greatest quantity in the lowest portion | features are rocks of secondary formation, with 
of the alluvium. As regards the source of the | occasional outcrops of granite, shale, clay-slate, 
gold, several specimens of water-rolled stone | quartz, and extensive ridges of trap rock 
rich in gold were discovered in the Suisgill and erally prevail. Many places have 
Kildonan burns. The components of the stone in ancient times named from their connec- 
are felspar and quartz. Up to June Mr. Joass | tion with gold. 
considers that about £3,000 worth of gold had Sir Roderick I. Murchison, in his “ Siluria,”’ 
aes Gheopente, _He _ on a age a oie wan 8 se rocks which are the most 
) are specially abundant withi e | auriferous belong to the Palmozoic and 
ascertained auriferous district, and i especially to the lower Silurian peg ry we 
their number and strength suggest the fre- | are examples of auriferous igneous rocks and 
quency and formidable nature of maritime | veinstones having been protruded into strata of 
invasions, for which a motive secondary age. Gold has never been found in 
pposition that the district any ap ble quantity in secondary or 
ee a eposits, where such strata are in their 
condition. So that, as Sir Roderick 
observes, every one who lives in tracts, the sub- 
. soil of which consists of such unaltered rocks, 
that no quantity of gold may be assured that he can never find gold in 
; ound in purely glacial deposits, | them. ‘The Palwozoic accumulations which 
as in such detritus specific gravity went for Po are from oe lower Silurian up to the 
’ boniferous inclusive have been the i 
'The author of “ Frost and Fire” (a work very | which in the tracts where they have wal a 
highly spoken of by Sir R. I. Murchison) has | a metamorphosis or of structure by 
recent] published a phlet on the Suther- | igneous pam sagingntny i cars Y 
land (Edinb. h : Edmonston and | quartz veins, are the chief a 
1 sources whence gold 
). e says the Kildonan ‘burn has has been, or is, derived.” Besides i 
carved a trench in crystalline Silurian rock from | rocks, whether granites or diorites, which have 
pay dy doe * were carried | carried up gold in their matrix, certain geolo- 
aaaher ° . gold gieel seam ony & the crust of the globe have 
washers dig in actua ee rendered richly auriferous. The quantity 
claim ¥ get of gold originally imparted to the Silurian or 
© Quarterty J other rocks in the British Isles was small. As 
ournal, Ang. 1, 1809, p. 314. a general rule, gold is worked to the greatest 
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months of his life were 

ing ; but to the last 

bright calm, the result of 
and of love. He 

19th of March, at the age of 


from some unexplained cause, 
entered upon commercial ts. 


, it was his son’s delight 
*, Title stool by his father’s 


tch him making slight sketches, 
hich he afterwards endeavoured to imi- 


At 


of Art strengthened with his 
school he sketched his school- 


; and at earliest dawn, when all 
around were locked in sleep, he rose to 
make outlines from the works of Raphael. 

- For some time there was no prospect of 
ever following the bent of his inclination, 


but at | 
arrived. 


the wished-for opportunity 
ugh the kindness of Mr. 


Baines, a drawing-master, he obtained an 
introduction to Mr. Henry Sass; and in his 
studio he made the drawing that admitted 


him as a 
demy. He 


probationer at the Royal Aca- 


obtained his student’s ticket in 


March, 1819; in 1823 he exhibited his first 
icture at the Royal Academy, ‘ Adam and 
lamenting ever the Dead Body of Abel,’ 
which obtained favourable notice. In 1825 
he gained the gold medal at the Royal Aca- 
demy for his picture of ‘Joseph expound- 
ing ord Dreams of Pharaoh’s Chief Butler 
er. ’ 


One of the earliest pictures that attracted 
the attention of the lovers of Art was his 


«4 wafted by Zephyrs to the Valle 
“eee This was followed by miey 
other uctions of great merit, which ob- 


for 


him considerable reputation ; 


while his pictures of the ‘ Dream of Endy- 


’ 


the ‘Orphans’ greatly extended 


the fame he had already acq , 
In 1836 the Manchester prize was awarded 


to his picture 


of ‘ Elizabeth in the Tower, 


after the Death of her Sister, Queen Mary ;’ 


but it was 


in 1844 that he received the 


— stimulous to exertion. This was 
com 


ition for the altar-piece for St. 


James’ Ohurch, Bermon . He sentin 
for the award, and was Seehaa. Two 


years after 


i 


nit 


he obtained the £1 





a limited circle of artists and li 
men, and so reserved were his habits of lif 
that he seemed to shrink from public 

recognition. His merits lay in rich con- 
re yp eed 
e 


of generally, but 
himself ticul iy 4 
drawing and modelling horses, and for a 
long series of years certain of the illus- 
trated journals were enriched by his works. 
When the late William Behnes was en- 

aged on the model of his ‘ Lady Godiva,’ 
fe required the services of an artist who 
had had ience asa modeller of ani- 
mals, and Nicholson was recommended to 
him. The result of this association was 
the beautiful model of the horse on which 
Godiva is mounted. The perfection of the 
model attracted the attention of Count 
d'Orsay, who, at the time, was.a uent 
visitor to the studio of Beines, and the 
latter was often at Gore House. The 
Count engaged Nicholson to assist him in 
the execution of certain statuettes, whereby 
he, the Count, won much credit. Eques- 
trian statuettes of the Duke of Wellington, 
the Marquis of Anglesea, and of the First 
Napoleon were executed and cast in bronze ; 
works, certainly, among the most beautiful 
of their class. They were marked a 
finish and exactitude of detail which 
far behind most similar productions. 

Count d'Orsay enjoyed a reputation, 
both as a painter and a sculptor, and works 
in both departments were continually in 
pro at Gore House. While Nicholson 
worked at the statuettes, the paintings 
were advanced by Mackay, who was for- 
merly assistant to Mr. H. W. Pickersgill, 
R.A. These men worked in separate 
rooms, but retired on the announcement 
of visitors. Both complained bitterly of 
the Count’s attempts at painting and mo- 
delling in their absence, which caused them 
many an extra week’s work. The present 
Emperor of the French, then ety Sova! 
in the neighbourhood, was at t time 
a constant visitor at Gore House, and it 
was under his direction, and with his 
suggestions, that the model of the first 
Napoleon was made. When the t 
change came in 1848, and the establish- 
ment at Gore House was broken up, 
Nicholson returned almost exclusively to 
his drawing on wood, but the power and 
beauty of his modelling had left such an 
impression on the Emperor, that he offered 
him an appointment and establishment in 
Paris; but Nicholson declined this, pre- 
ferring to adhere to his drawing on wood 
and illustrative designs. 

Like some other eminent illustrators, he 
attempted oil-painting, but his essays in 
this direction were melancholy failures. 
His reserve and his retired habits militated 
against the acquisition of that reputation 
which he ought to have enjoyed. He 
continued the exercise of his fession 
until, we believe, a short period before his 
death, the wood-blocks being sent down to 
him at Portland. 


OTTO MUNDLER. 

The name of this gentleman will be 
tolerably familiar to those of our readers 
who have paid any attention to the pro- 
ceedings in connection with the pictures 
acquired by our National till within 

recent peri To this 
of travelling agent a 


the post was abolished by the 
Commons ; but he continued his services 





to make its completi 
hands we do not know. 


GEORGE B. CAMPION. 


The death of this artist, on the ist 
April, should not soa unrecorded in 
our columns. Mr. pion, .who hed 
reached his seventy-fifth year, was one 
the earliest members of the Institute 
Water-Colour Painters, where he ually 
exhibited landscapes and other 

examples of variety in 
last moire poland ror may be i 
these were,—‘ Hi 
Delivery—Olden Times;’ ‘St. Brelade’s 
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"a 
rty came to his eldest son, Bryan Faussett 
Teince deceased), and shortly af to his | 
second son, Thomas Godfrey Faussett. It was 
necessary, for family reasons, to dispose of 


Am the personal ornaments, 
are comaplennis for their beauty, their 
and their extreme value. The 
—found in a barrow on Kingston Down, in 177 
| near the neck and right shoulder of a skeleton 
‘the finest known example of its class, is 
‘engraved. This fibula stands at the head of 
class, by no means extensive, characterised 











| being formed of separate 
pe by a band round the edges. 
of this extraordinary brooch is entirely of 
The upper surface is divided into no fewer 
seven compartments, subdivided into 
various forms. Those of the first 
semicircles, with a peculiar graduated 
somewhat resembling the steps or base 
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SAXON LATCH-KEYS. 

the collection of antiquities, and they were 

offered for £670 to the trustees of the British Mu- | 


seum. Despite the liberality of the offer, and the | 
memorials of the Society of Antiquaries, of the | 


Seem ee 
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RAIMA a 
ee oF 


SILVER PENDANT. POMMEL OF DAGGER. 


PERFORATED LEATHER. 
Archwological Institute, and other learned 
bodies, the trustees declined the purchase, and so 
the acquisition of the splendid assemblage of 
Saxon salen — would have been the 
greatest ible m to 
students, tents the na- 
tional collection. At this 
juncture, and a time when 
iberal offers had been made 
from abroad for its pur- 


chase, Mr. Mayer ~ < 
in and purchased thecollec- 


tion, as well as the diaries 
and MSS., and added them 
to his splendid museum, 
which, as I have already 
stated, he has presented as 
a free git | for ever yh 
town of Liverpool. us 
Mr. Mayer has done that 
for the nation which the 
nation itself, through its 
Government and its trus- 
tees of the British Museum 
refused to do, and has 
proved himself to be, in- 
deed, a great and noble 
benefactor to his country. 

The collection consists of 
personal ornaments, imple- 
ments of the toilet, &c.; 
weapons of cage op knives, &c, ; 
utensils, armillw, scales and weights, glass ves- petnets are set with garnets laid w Id- 
sels, pottery, and a large number of ‘miscella.. oil gt 

d 


cross, which also occurs in all the compartments, 
and in four circles, crosswise, with 
triangles. The cells within this a 
figure, and the triangular, are filled tur- 


SAXON SWORDS, SPEARS, ETC. 
domestic | quoises ; the 


; except the sixth, which forms an umbo, 
neous objects. | and bosses in the circles; these are composed 


the fibula 
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clays. common materials, are, 
ever, glass and coloured clays, the latter made 
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pleasing patterns. Another 

usual substance for beads was amber, and ornamented hilts, 
lumps of this substance, which have simply of scabbards. The 
been are not unfrequently discovered of shields are also numerous. The 
in Saxon graves, cage vr a Apr ag hog -_ 
been attached to the person by a w on table, are of re- 

ing. Beads of amber, or rather a wootalliy Mio ams sashes aoe 
single bead of that material, is fre- keys, padlocks, bells, scissors, scales 
uently found near the neck of the and weights, and other articles. 
ckeletons of both males and females, ie peter oad ee ee 
and this is.to be explained by the widely is very rich both in variety of forms, 
prevailing su; tion which prevail in materials, and in styles of deco- 
in Saxon and later ages, that amber ration. 
carried on the person was a preserva- Tun Consene Consanaes tntele 
tive against the machinations of evil ing eeey porcelain, formed 
spirits. The beads are of various sizes me 88 _ by Mr. eS 
and forms, some plain, others fluted or shaped , Combs are somewhat abundant, and of the | source, is one of great interest. It is con- 
into flowers, = various — and — usual forms. Ay. ge pb B bone, tained in bg a 2 of the museum, 
decoration,—blu , yellow, sometimes single, an others ; some which, wii some few exceptions, 
por ys oP eal thet bein One of the divisions of the 


and variegated,— (for there are 
hundreds in the collection) of extreme beauty 
and interest. Some beads of silver, from King- 
ston and Sibertewold, are shown, and are of 
extreme rarity. 

The rings with a bead, or beads, threaded 
upon them, of which many examples are pre- 
served, were probably earrings, or were worn 
as pendants from the necklace. The collection 











also contains some interesting, though simple, 
finger rings. Another pendant probably was the | 

ificent ball of native crystal, 
1} inch in diameter, which was 
found with some knotted silver 


wire. 
Of chatelaines, or girdle orna- 
ments—with which, with other 
ornaments, -the Anglo-Saxon 
ladies appear to have been pro- 
fasely decorated while living, and 
to have been well provided with 
when dead—those from Kingston, 
Gilton, Chatham, and Si 
wold, are, perhaps, among the - 
most interesting. By the side of 
the skeleton of a Saxon lady a {bunch o 
mestic im: truly a chdtelaine—is 
quently found. Am these are to be seen 
tweezers intended for eradication of super- 
fluous hairs; and these tweezers are so com- 
monly found in graves, that “it is evident the | 
practice of depilation prevailed generally among | 





BONE AND RING CHARM. 


7 Angic-Sexce Sadicn!” Other tetemmiats 
little rk rome a with many other 


Buckles and ornaments are abundant, 
and are among the most striking features of the 
collection. Some of these are richly decorated 


with gold filigree, and precious stones, &c. 











of the latter being curious as having guards, is devoted to 
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produced at other places. 


cases exhibit many remarkable 


examples, but in others the display is exten- 
aed that can ired. Altogether the 
one of the finest in existence; and 
the authorities of ates big ope 
departm for a tim er their 
re e additions where additions are 
needed—have the whole collection properly 
classified and labelled—and then catalogued 
i they would be doing im- 
the 


Derby china 

many varieties of 

of those famed works at dif- 
the vases are of 

inting of flowers on 
. 

i and the 

¢ Plymouth and 
ina are some 











class of goods. Of Swansea ‘and Nan 
2 is to be seen in the Mu- 
— interestin, 
cimens, including the Shakspeare service, ead 
many early pieces. 
Of foreign china the museum contains a 


udid collection, including Dresden, Sdvres, 
Tein, Copenage and at the famous makes, 
Great variety. The majolica is particularly 


Of English porcelain, or chinaware, the| 
specimens. In nee 
some departments there are but few and inferior Of the Wedgwood collection it is perhaps 


kind. The vases—including the Portland vase 


The Leeds ware,'of which there is a goodly | fon, and of the highest cyte col etaaaiont 
i f the pieces are 0’ ere are ; 

pow vhend gaan enemies of Don | Luca della Robbia, Henri Deux, and other 

pottery, of Rockingham ware, of Brampton | are , and 

ware, of Fulham ware, and of the earthenware The great teatures are, 


of Palissy, 


the matchless assemblage of 
and the equally unique collection of 


| of Liverpool pottery and 








ROMAN POTTERY 


| only necessary—so fully has it already been 
| spoken of in our columns,* in my account 
of Josiah W. and his works, and also in 
my “ Life of Josiah Wedgwood,”+ and on 

er occasions—to say that it contains 


some thousands of specimens from the earliest | the 


Queen’s ware to the latest im 
highest perfection in the jasper: and 
that each division contains an almost endless 


vement and 








variety ‘of articles. In Queen’s ware many 
marvellous specimens will be noticed, while in 
imitation and ries, &c., the vases 
| are marvellously fine. e same remark will 
et & Seen Ge ae =e 
tes, or i ware, and in 

jasper of different kinds, the variety and beauty 
of the articles is beyond every thing of the 





| —are many in number, and of great beauty in 
form and decoration ; the the 

and medallions, the totenthe Tat 

trinkets, and other innumerable articles, are all 
of the highest possible vlass of Art, and have 
been collected with the utmost care, and with 
a total disregard of cost, by Mr. Mayer. 




















* Art-Journal for 1864. ¢ London: Virtue & Co. 1858. 






































VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES. 
THE COLLECTION OF 8. MENDEL, ESQ., 
MANLEY HALL, MANCHESTER." 


Charles’s character. He dwelt for some time 
unconscious abstraction 

















Mz. Menvz1’s gallery exhibits, in a manner 
sufficiently marked, the feeling and direction of 
thought which have prevailed among our 
artists who have risen during the last twenty- 
five years—whose works mark a period, and are 
similar, without being conspicuously alike, in 
those essentials which are said to characterise a 
school. The pith of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools resides in their domestic and genre-sub- 
jects; and a quasi insoluble enigma has been 
pro ed as to the absence of what is called 
“High Art” in the Low Countries; but fora 
solution of the question we have now only to 
look at home, and, if doubtful of our own 
authorities, we may refer for confirmation to 
every Art-community in Europe, where the 
popular run of subject-matter will be found the 
same. Our genre and domestic subjects are 
painted with a finish and independence that 
contrast forcibly with the close and somewhat 
sharp manner in which we frequently see them 
treated. The cause of such pleasant diversities 
is, that every English painter is a free lance— 
he acknowl no master. 

Besides a multitude of such works of the 
very best quality, there is also a valuable alloy 
of pictures, historical, poetical, and sentimental ; 
a these, be it understood, are not attempts, 
but productions in which the artists, in each 
case, have proposed and realised a splendid pur- 
pose. The first of these to which we turn are 
two of Mr. E. M. Ward's nd national 
works:—‘The Last Sleep of Argyle’ and 
‘The Death of Montrose.’ The former is 
one of the historical works designed for the 
decoration of the Houses of Parliament, and 
was executed as a mural picture for the corridor 
of the House of Commons, where it forms one of 
a series—all by Mr. Ward. It ts the 
last scene but one in the life of Archibald, Earl 
of Argyle, who took part in that remarkable 
insurrection in 1685 which seriously menaced 
the throne of James I*., who had then but 
recently succeeded his brother. Of this work 
we have already, on various occasions, spoken 
in terms of the highest praise, and any further 
eulogy would now be but a repetition of what 
has beea already said. 

‘The Death of Montrose’ is another of that 
historical series which decorates the corridor 
of the House of Commons. Like the former 
work, it has been too often spoken of in our 
pages to render further description or comment 


n , 

‘The Renee Charles V. at the Convent 
of Yuste,’ Alfred Elmore, R.A. This work, 
painted in 1865, we have always regarded as 
the most complete of Mr. Elmore’s productions. 
The title scarcely indicates the subject, which, 
as an expression of sentiment, has a profound 
and touching interest. The Emperor is simply 
presented as contemplating a picture, but no 
sooner is this seen than it is also understood 
that the interest attaching to what is under 
examination is absorbing. The story is this :— 
In 1657, when the life of the Emperor was 
near its close, he retired to the Convent of Yuste, 
situated about seven leagues east of Plasencia, 
in one of the most lovely spots in Spain; having 
caused to be removed thither certain of his 
beloved companions—some of the works of 
Titian. Within a few days of his death the 
sunshine tempted him into the o gallery, 
where he sent for the portrait of Em 
and dwelt for some time in silent meiihetien 
the gentle face which, with its blue eyes, 
auburn hair, and pensive beauty, somewhat 
resembled the other Isabella, the Queen 
of Castile. He next called for a picture of Our 

praying in the Garden, and then for a 
sketch of the Last Judgment, by Titian. He 
seemed as if taking leave of these favourite 
canvases, and of the noble Art he had 
loved with a fondness which neither cares, 
years, nor sickness could subdue: this ought 
ever to be remembered with the better points of 





* Continued from p. 156. 


& more earnest representation of the intensity of 
supplication has never been made. A simple 
kneeling figure may be entirely barrenof 

tion. erhaps the highest compliment that 
can be paid to the work is, that it sts 
certain of the famous ‘ Agonies in the Garden. 
The artist may or may not have looked at some 
of these ; but whether he has done so or not, the 
investiture of the head of Cromwell with such 
an expression is entirely his own. The absence 
of accessories settles the attention at once on 
the great essential of the picture, the intensely 
prayerful expression of Cromwell. In two 
words, we can only say of this work that it is 
one of the most powerful and original produc- 
tions of our time. It was painted and ex- 
hibited in 1859. 

‘ The Song of the Troubadours,’ P. F. Poole, 
R.A. Bertrand de Born, Lord of the Castle of 
Haute Forte, in Provence, the warrior- of 
the twelfth century. This picture will be well 
remembered by visitors to the Royal Academy, 
even as long ago as 1854, the year of {ome A 
tion, It is ree from a in Thierry’s 
“ History of the Norman Conquest,” in which 
it . — that hee metrical oe of _ 
tw century, being composed and sung 
the men who pe part in the warlike 
scenes they describe, were distinguished by an 
energy of expression that is scarcely conceiv- 
able in a language which has fallen into the 
feeble condition now characteristic of the tongue 
of southern Gaul. The picture presents the 
troubadour sin to an audience absorbed by 
the recital of the achievements of himself and 
his companions. In its chivalrous character 
the work would speak for itself without the aid 
of a title. Other works by Mr. Poole are 
‘Crossing the Stile,’ ‘Rest by the Way,’ and 
‘The R Path.’ 

‘The ief of Lucknow, and Triumphant 
Meeting of Generals Sir H. Havelock, Sir 
James Outram, and Sir Colin Campbell, Nov. 
22nd, 1857,’ T. Jones Barker. Mr. er has 
been very fortunate that it fell to his lot to 
commit to canvas so d an event as the 
relief of Lucknow. Its importance was en- 
hanced by the extraordinary circumstances 
by which it was attended. The relief of Luck- 
now was effected on the 22nd of November, 
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uniforms of the Indian nati 
ae over plunder, ts with the 

ege-train, a wounded a bheestie 
native water-carrier ing the temples of a 
w Highlander, with a number of other 
incidents whereby the excitement of the occa- 
sion is sustained. 


is 
This would be a centre-piece in the gallery 
of the achievements of other nations who 
maintain pictured 


history ; but we are essentially a prosaic 
end ds act snedidinae con deelall ain 


manner in which 


himself in respect of his subject 


highly 

position, by 0. J. 
Agnew and Sons o 
lection, also by M 
Lord Clyde 


To certain of Mr. 
devoted space, not so great as 
but as much as we can give. 

follow: these m 
than 


yet many to 
enumerated 


‘ Daddie’s «The 
Dunblane,’ ‘The Doctor's oy,’ ‘New Wars to 


Bond Street, 1769,’ 
ve 


records of their 


Mr. Barker has 
An engraving of 


Lewis, is published by 
: anode. In 
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Nees with the Town of Palanza,’ is 

one of the most of a series of foreign 
subjects which Mr. Pyne painted some ten years 
since, Inall Sir Noel Paton’s works there is a 
depth and intensity which transcend even the 
limit he has proposed to himself. In all he does 
there is maturity of study and a profundity of 
allusion whereby even the author from whom he 
painted is enriched. This is eminently the 
character of ‘The Bluidie ’an affecting 
story rendered from the twelfth “ Booke of the 
Harte and Hynde.” Sir Noel Paton is an 
earnest thinker, and consequently one of the 
most original painters of ourday. By William 
Linnell are ‘Spring’ and ‘The Gleaner’s 
Return ;’ and by James Linnell, ‘ Opening the 
Gate.’ By H. O'Neil, A.R.A., ‘ Devotion’ 
and a ‘ Tambourine Player.’ 

The following must not be passed over:—W. 
Gale, ‘A Greek Lady of Syracuse’ and ‘ The 
Wailing Place of the Jews,’ ‘An Eeypean 
Maiden,’ ‘A Cairo Flower-girl,’ ‘ ’s Mes- 
senger,’ ‘Autumn ;’ W. T. C_ Dobson, AR.A., 
‘A Drinking Fountain,’ ‘The Young Botanist ;’ 
G. B. O'Neill, ‘The Anxious Mother ;’ J. Sant, 
A.R.A., ‘St. Cecilia ;’ C. Baxter, ‘ Little Red 
Riding-hood ;’ Peter Graham, ‘ A Spate in the 
Highlands’ and ‘O’er Moor and Moss;’ H. 
O'Neil, A.R.A., ‘A Market-girl;’ Puller, 
* Landscape with Figures ;’ Shayer, ‘A Gipsy 
Camp;’ T. Sidney Cooper, R.A., ‘Sheep;’ 
J. Holland, ‘ Venice;’ John Lewis, R.A., 
‘Interior of a Mosque at Oairo—Afternoon 
Prayer;’ W. F. Yeames, A.R.A., ‘The Chimney 
Corner;’ F. W. Topham, jun., ‘ Juliet and Friar 
Lawrence ;’ W. J. Webb, ‘The Lost Sheep ;’ 
James T. Linnell, ‘The Border of the Moor ;’ 
Dante G. i, ‘The Blue Bower;’ H. 
Wallis, ‘The Death of Chatterton;’ H. 8. 
Marks, ‘ The Notary.’ 

By the late John Leech are eight of those 
humorous and very pointed sketches whereby 
he made a reputation such as no artist in 
that line ever made before him. That which 
has distinguished the drawings of Leech from 
those of every other artist who has preceded 
him in the same path, is the entire absence of 
coarseness and a subjects pecu- 
liarly open in ordinary hands to the disquali- 
fications of the low grotesque. All Leech’s 
combinations and descriptions are entirely 
his own, and their freshness causes surprise 
at the vast fertility of his genius. To 
all the situations even of our friend “Mr. 
Briggs,” that refinement of allusion, which 
colours all Leech’s works, extends. The sub- 
~~ here are ‘A Frolic Home after a Blank 

,' ‘A Shocking Young Lady indeed,’ ‘A 
Sail—off Dover,’ ‘A Weighty Matter,’ 
‘Scene ut Sandbath,’ ‘Mr. Briggs as a Horse- 
tamer,’ ‘The Noble Science,’ and ‘ Want your 
Door done, Ma’am ’ Some of these were exhi- 
bited at the ptian Hall in 1862. Further, 
— following painters must be 
:—F. Leighton, R.A., ‘A Venetian 
Noble Lady of the Sixteenth Century ;’ F. 
Sandys, ‘A Fancy Head;’ A Solomon, “French 
Peasants at Devotion ;' Marcus Stone, ‘ Court- 
ship ;’ W. J. Grant, ‘Amy Robsart and Janet 
Foster.’ The above, with those indicated in 
our former notice, we think, comprehends Mr. 
Mendel’s gallery of English pictures, but there 
is yet to be enumerated a 
catalogue of foreign Art. 


WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 


These are so numerous that we have no alter- 
native but to specify them under the names of 
the respective painters :— 

G. Bannerr. ‘A Classical Landscape.’ 

p— Brittany; 


ong and valuable 


Mouzx. Rosa Borunvr. ‘ 
——_s in the Highlands.’ 
. Boxtnoton. ‘ Lord S and the Fair 
Cuneo ‘Rouen, oo St. erine’s Hill.’ 
. Hewnrerr 2, i irl;’ 
‘Tee teens 4 Buown. ‘A Nubian Girl; 
F. W. Burrow. ‘The Yo: Miranda.’ 
P. H. Carprnow, R.A. ‘A French Peasant- 


cay. ~ATrenmoie. ‘The Raising of Lazarus ;’ 
AL Rose sketching among the Banditti of 


G. Cuanunens. ‘Off Broadstairs,’ 
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this painter. ‘The Upper End of the W. Coxtiss, R.A. ‘ Fisherman’s Bay, Isle of 


Wight. 

t Goce, ‘ Clovelly.’ 

E. W. Cooxz, R.A. ‘ Coast Scene.’ 

T. 8. Coorgr, R.A. ‘Cattle and Sheep.’ 

D. Cox. ‘Naworth Castle;’ ‘Sherwood 
Forest ;’ ‘ View in North Wales.’ 

C. Davison. ‘ A Surrey Cornfield.’ 

P. Detarocuz. ‘The Execution of Lady 
Jane Grey.’ : 

P. De Worr. ‘View in Lincolnshire;’ ‘A 
Derbyshire Landscape.’ Rare 

W. C. T. Donson, A.R.A. ‘A Fair Oriental.’ 

J. Dycxmans. ‘Interior of a Flemish Cathe- 
dral in the Nineteenth Century.’ 

T. Fazp, R.A. ‘A Spanish ent.’ 

W. Fretp. ‘A Coast Scene;’ ‘A Cornfield;’ 
‘On the Thames.’ 

OC. Fretprme. Bebe ew Tide Out;’ 
‘Bembridge Bay, Isle of Wight ;’ ‘ View in the 
Highlands ;’ ‘ Off St. Michael’s Mount.’ 

T. Frecpmc. ‘ Landscape and Cattle.’ 

F. O. Frovcu. ‘A Classical Landscape.’ 

B. Foster. ‘A River Scene—Sunset;’ ‘ Near 
Hambledon, Surrey ;’ ‘Autumn Landscape.’ 

W. E. Frost, A.R.A. ‘Cupid and Psyche ;’ 


* Nymphs.’ 

a Guanes: ‘The Banquet at Laucentio’s 
House ;’ ‘Sancho and Dapple;’ ‘Scene from 
Twelfth Night’ 

F. Goopatt, R.A. ‘An Episode in the Hap- 
pier Days of Charles I.;’ ‘ Raising the May- 

le.’ 

W. Goopatt. ‘ Children at Play.’ 

©. Haac. ‘ Remains of the Temples of Ba’al- 
bec ’ 


L. Hacue. ‘The Brewers’ Hall, Antwerp ;’ 
‘ Choir of the Church of Santa Maria Novella, 
Florence.’ 

F. Harpy. ‘ Cottage Life.’ 

J. R. Hersenr, R.A. ‘The Snowy Peaks of 
Lebanon ;’ ‘ Gebel-el-Kichale.’ 

W. Huwnr. ‘Cymon and Iphigenia;’ ‘The 
Cricketers;’ ‘A Frosty Morning;’ ‘Devo- 
tion ;’ ‘A Cabin-boy ;’ ‘ Wild Plums;’ ‘White 
Hawthorn and Bird’s Nest ;’ ‘ Farm-buildings 
at Strathfieldsaye ;’ ‘ Fisher-boy on the Coast;’ 
‘Purple and ite Grapes and Apples—the 
background a Mossy ;’ ‘ Apple Blossom, 
Primroses, Violets, and Bird’s Nest;’ ‘An 
Orange, with its Reflection seen on a Silver 
Jug;’ ‘A Pine-apple;’ ‘ The Gardener ;’ ‘My 
Elder Brother;’ ‘An Old Man Reading ;’ 
* Flowers.’ 

J.J. Junxrvs. ‘The Zouaves’ Return from 
the Crimea ;’ “The e-door.’ 

J. F. Lewis, R.A. ‘A Ouriosity Shop in 
Venice ;’ ‘An Arab Encampment.’ 

J. Laxne1u. 


“Gives not the hawthorn tree a sweeter shade !”’ 


J. Liwnext, Jon. ‘ The First Trial by Jury,’ 
after Ape Cope, R.A. 

J.T. Lowney. ‘May Morning.’ 

E. Lunperen. ‘ Choristers at Seville.’ 

H. 8. Marxs. ‘ The House of Prayer.’ 

J. E. Mutxiats, R.A. ‘A Dream of the Past— 
Sir Isumbras at the Ford;’ ‘The Vale of 
Rest ;’ ‘The Black Brunswicker.’ 

J. H. Moxz. ‘Gipsy Life;’ ‘The Gleaner’s 
Return.’ 

W. Murreapy, R.A. ‘A Life Study;’ and 
another ‘ Life Study.’ 

P. Nasmytu. ‘ Landscape.’ 

O. Oaxuzy. ‘ Rustic Children.’ 

J. Puri, R.A. ‘ Boys Playing at the Bull- 
fight ip ‘ ——— Porch.’ 

. F. Poors, R.A. ‘Crossing the Heath ;’ 
* Welch Peasants.’ : 

8. Pour. ‘Old Well at Nuremberg;’ ‘On 
the Thames at Wapping.’ 

T. M. Ricuarpson. ‘Sunset.’ 

D. Roserts, R.A. ‘Seville;’ ‘On the Prado, 
Madrid;’ ‘Edinburgh, from igmillar ;’ 
‘Edinburgh, looking towards the Forth.’ 

Ary Scuerrer. “The Giaour.’ 

C. Srawrrerp, R.A. ‘A Stiff Breeze;’ ‘A 
Channel Study.’ 

T. Srormanp, R.A. ‘Love and Hope.’ 


F. Taytzr. ‘Sportemen at a 
Bothio;" * Return ffom the Ride "The High- 


land _ 
F. W. Torna. ‘The Holy Well;’ ‘For- 
tune-telling at Seville.’ 


, 


H. B 
Season ;’ ‘ 


Like th English pictures foreign works 
in Mr. Mendel’s co notion ene of ane 
excellence. This, i it were 


at geome " 
Scheffer, was, we think, 

his death, in 1858: it is a 
has all the quality of his best 
is by the sume; also ‘The 


brightness of his lights, thus leaving 
thing to the imagination, but working 
literally every passage of character he meant to 
describe. e find in this collection the most 
remarkable production of Gallait’s The 
Honours paid to the Counts 
Hoorn after their Execution, the 5th of 
1568.’ This picture, so well known, is 
upon an incident that few artists would 
venture to treat; but M. it presents the 
subject without in any wise shrinking from its 
im realities, which he has i a 


grim 
sympathies of some pF verde pag 2 
diers who are deeply by their 


was put to death by the Ligneurs in 
uence of his 


elity to H It. 
Corral emse in Prince Paul Demidot?s colle 
tion. Other works by Delaroche are ‘ 
leon Crossing the Al ’ and ‘Christ au 
des Oliviers.” Mr. Mendel is fortunate 
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to subject, with those very difficult 

itions it is the pleasure of this artist 

Edouard F. is represented by 

several choice works, some of which are 
iy tno 


tA = 
ing,’ ‘L’Hiver,’ ‘Snow- balling,’ and ‘Flaying 
at Horses.’ Of Henrietta Brown is one 
example, ‘ Giving m9 oy Ride ;’ by Plassan, 
Perfect Confi 


Soldier and Horses ;’ by Dyckmans, ‘Mary at 
the Foot of the Cross ;’ E. Dubufe, ‘ Prayers 
for the Absent Soldier;’ Koeckoeck, ‘A 
Wreck ;’ and by W. Wyld, ‘A Distant View 
of Monaco,’ and ‘Venice—Entrance to the 
Grand Canal ;’ making, in all, about thirty- 
five well-chosen examples, —— by 
artists of the contemporary French school. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Among the engravings are rare and valuable 
states of celebrated prints by Toschi, Raffaelle 
Morghen, G. Longhi, C. F. Miiller, F. Miiller, 
F. Forster, and A. Massard: being ‘Christ 
bearing the Cross,’ called ‘Lo Spasimo,’ after 
Raffaelle ; ‘The Descent from the Cross,’ after 
Daniele de Volterra ; ‘La Madonna della Sco- 
della,’ after Correggio; ‘The Madonna di San 
Sisto’ (at Dresden), after Raffaelle; ‘The Last 
Supper,’ after Leonardo da Vinci; ‘ Aurora 
attended by the Graces,’ after Guido ; ‘St. John 
writing the Revelation,’ ‘La Maitresse du 
Titian,’ and ‘ Apollo attended by the i 
Muses.’ The above mentioned are proo’ 
before all letters. This de ent also con- 
tains Turner’s “ Liber Studiorum,” consisti 
of seventy-one plates; and of other plates 
from drawings by Turner, there are twelve 
impressions of unpublished subjects, and twenty 
etchings, of which four have not been pub- 
lished. Turner's “Picturesque Views of the 
South Coastof England ” and his “‘ Picturesque 
Views in England and Wales’’ give a very long 
series of engraver’s proofs, with etchings of 
each subject. There are also engraver’s proofs 
of the “ Rivers of England,” “The Keepsake,” 
“Italy,” “The Rivers of France.” and an illus- 
tration of Scott’s Novels, consisting in the 
whole of 211 engraver’s proofs, &c. 

It will be at once seen that for a detailed 
notice of Mr. Mendel’s pictures, a volume 
would not have been too much. The 
represents principally the most eminent of the 
contemporary professors of Art, and we observe 
on the part of the proprietor a determination to 
reject all pictures of an inferior class. After 
the description we have given, it need not be 
said that the utmost care has been exercised to 
secure the very best representative works ; but, 

ing already so many of the best pictures 
of our time, the proprietor may find it difficult 
to obtain works which he may deem desirable 
to the completion of his gallery, according to 
the plan he seems to have proposed to him- 
self. Of the whole it can only be said that the 
collection is unique as a private property, 
whether Mr. Mendel intends that it shall, or 
shall not, represent a school. 


— e——— 


OLD BOND STREET GALLERY. 


Se 


Tus is the second Art-Exhibition that has been 
held in these rooms, and the promoters may 
congratulate themselves on having got toge- 
ther a more than respectable show of oil- 
paintings ; of those in water-colour we cannot 
speak so highly: the three exclusively water- 
colour exhibitions now open naturally absorb 
the best available works of this class. The 
rooms are, to say the least, limited in area: 
they are, however, thickly crowded with pic- 
tures ; indeed, it would have been better were 
one-fourth of them left unhung, not merely 
for lowness of merit, but because of insufficiency 
of wall- for the proper accommodation 
of the whole: many were being placed within 
a few inches of the floor, while others, of minute 
elaboration, are hung too high to be properly 

. J. 8. Cuthbert’s composition, illustrative 
of the ‘ Babylonish Captivity ing the 
songs of Zion in a strange land’ (165), is the 





largest, the most ing, and the 
best work in the place. seen ae tlceae 
rank and a few naked children compose the 
Babylonian audience, and are, ly the 
latter, capitally drawn and painted ; but their 
general treatment must be pronounced inferior 
to that of their entertainer, the Jewish harpist | 
—a figure felicitously conceived and care- 
fully executed. The artist, while faithfully 
preserving the marked Israelitish features of 
the musician, has succeeded in mace 4 
ee ee tn eae 
action is also very fine; but, perhaps, he is 
represented as unnecessarily swarthy, while, on 
the other! hand, the auditors are, for the most 
part, perfect blondes—more like Danes than 
Asiatics. The colour is harmonious. ‘Or- 
pheus re nat by A. 8. iy be 
represents a nude youth sitting mournfully 
Seb dendhesn: althonsh some good 
qualities, it is nevertheless ted in an 
aff harsh, dry, and unattractive manner. 
With drawing we can find but little 
eS aE. 
gen ( of thoroug - 
ence sorrow), is also very credit- 
able; but these excellences serve to exhibit 


more prominently the defective and vicious 
. We would recommend the painter 
to sit at the feet of Nature fora while. Such 
advice we fear would be lost upon Mr. W. 
the contemplation of whose ‘ Love's 
Sanctuary’ (111), would seem to indicate an 
amount of eccentricity too = for reform; 
the picture in question presents the i ty 
of medieval treatment coupled with classical 
costume and accessories. ilgrim of love, 
habited as a palmer, is kn — yer 
before an altar, which appears to er an 
irreverent parody on those to be seen in Roman 
Catholic and Ritualistic places of worship: 
lights, sacramental wine, flowers, altar-piece, 
breviary, &c., are here all burl 
picture, however, though (as 
ject) has not much to recommend it, shows 
itself to be the work of one capable of better 
i Mr. G. Wells's ‘ Flower of the East’ 
(5)—so called, we suppose, in allusion to the 
costume—is a prettily painted girl, of English 
rather than Eastern type. Much — to 
this, h certainly not so sweet sunny, 
* (10), by A. Ran 
—the time is evening, and woman 
leaning over the top of her tent looking out 
for some one, her husband most probably ; 
in the inmost recesses of the tent her 


5 


able —, toe he tthe nickoe is 
as tt ve a C) as 
po oe A expect to find from the easel of 
Mr. E. ©. Barnes. Mr. ©. 8. Lidderdale’s 
‘Girl with Letter’ (43) is also very charming. 
‘Scene from the Tempest’ (48), the artist, 
Mr. C. Rolt, would seem to have benefited very 
considerably y an earnest and attentive study 


=) 


. George 

Smith sends several of his striking little do- 

mestic subjects—‘ The Sisters’ oe me three 

CoN ge ge 

y pain or 

Cheap Literature’ (68), Mr. ana won 
a power which it Vn Fw: - 
ployed on some su more worth 

pers than this. The satirical title of Mr. 





B= 
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geese 
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(374); another of pencil drawi F. 

W. Lawoon (308); * Ales poor Yorck (8 

by A. Fredericks ; and ‘Lenore’ (488), by J. 
B. Zwecker. : 
The gallery will certainly repay a visit. 
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:—A drawi 

4 ag ted by Mr. W. Smith, ry me 

pe move of the Board of Trustees; ‘ Lord 

Chancellor Cranworth,’ by G. Richmond, be- 

queathed ; ‘ Douglas Jerrold,’ by D. Macnee, 
ted 


of ‘John Wilkes,’ | most obvious to; 


phical truth, even when 
this indication ocall only heighten the iaspres- 


| sion produced by the scene. Such is the case 


| Jerusalem—a work stamped 


. Géréme’s much discussed picture of 
by a wonder- 


by Mr. Hepworth Dixon; a crayon | fully weird and lurid atmospheric gloom ; but 


of ‘ Alexander Pope,’ by W. Hoare, of 
Bath, bequeathed by the Rev. C. Townsend ; 
‘Marshal Lord Beresford,’ by Rothwell, pre- 
sented by Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P. The por- 
trait-gallery was not open during the iast Christ- 
mas holidays; but, nevertheless, the year 
brought 24,416 visitors in all. f 
The Directors have recently added to their col- 
lection a full-size three-quarter-length portrait 
of Louis Francois Roubiliac, by Adrien Car- 
pantier. This beautiful picture, which is in 
ver lect preservation, was sold at Messrs. 
Christie's, on the 30th of April, to Mrs. Noseda, 
of Wellington Street, from whom the purchase 
was made for the gallery, at the price of 100 
i The picture is ed and dated 1762. 
Fron the catalogue of the Society of Artists, 
which was the precursor of our present Royal 
Academy, in 1761, it appears that a half-length 
of Roubiliac, by Carpantier, was exhibited in 
year. It is, therefore, open to inquiry 
whether the present portrait be a replica. The 
subject was engraved, in mezzotint, by D. 
Martin, in 1765 ; and the engraving is inscribed 
to Robert Alexander, Haq at Edinburgh, from 
an original picture in his possession. The 
present picture was one of a collection of ‘fine 
paintings at Tong Castle, near Shifnall, the 
property of Colonel Durant. There exists 
another life-size portrait of Roubiliac, in wet 
crayons, in the possession of the great-grand- 
son, and representative of that sculptor, which 
has never been out of the family. It was 
taken some years before the tier por- 
trait, and is attributed to Cotes. e artist is 
represented as modelling the head of a Medusa. 
In Carpantier’s picture he is engaged on the 
model of the Shakspere, the marble statue of 
which was left to the British Museum by Mrs. 
Garrick. The rough clay sketch of this figure 
is now at South Kensington. The style of the 
crayon-portrait very closely resembles that of 
the “Sydney Sussex” Cromwell. Mademoiselle 
Roubiliac, the sculptor’s only daughter (she 
married Roger Thomas, ., of Southgate), 
was always extremely careful not to allow the 
glass to be removed under any pretext, and the 
portrait is, in consequence, in very perfect pre- 
servation. Together with this portrait are the 
satoglyph marble bust of the sculptor, a ve 
tine characteristic work, and a half-length 
life-size oil-portrait by Vispré, of Madame Rou- 
biliac, née Nicole Coleste, Mademoiselle de 
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DORE GALLERY. 


Five new pictures have this year replaced 
some of those we have previ y noticed in 
the Doré Gallery, New Bond Street: of these 
the one which has attracted the most attention 
is ‘Christian —reign of Diocletian, 
Rome, A.D. 303." is also a ‘ Flight into 
Egypt’ or rather a repose during the flight ; 

iew of Mont Blanc ‘A Landscape con- 
aoa Ruins of the Chateau of Haut Barr and 


produces upon = 
genius is poetic: he 
fault. In the higher 
» he exerts a command over 
ts as height, distance, 
number, movement, 


to be altogether without parallel. 
wealth of imaginative power 


very facility with which the artist 
purel 


m. M. Doré’s 
. almost to 
flights of his r 
= 7. + 





where the grand features of the scene, the 
massive, quasi-cyclopean wall of Jerusalem, 


| the deeply-cleft ravine of the Kedron, the 


towering “pinnacle of the temple,” are all 


| reduced to the level of the ruin caused by 


siege after siege; and where the moon is repre- 
sented, not only as a crescent instead of at the 
full, but out of the zodiac altogether, setting in 
the north.- 

We have nothing so bad as this to bring 
against M. Doré. Still we think he would have 
done better to give us a shadowy glimpse of 
the mighty Coliseum, rather than to draw an 
amphitheatre, which, for certain structural 
reasons, not n to enter into, never could 
have been built as it is represented. We must 
remove the word “ Rome” from the title—we 
must even dissociate the scene from any locality 
on our planet—for the stars that flame and 
sparkle in the blue vault are not those of any 
constellation known to Ptolemy. But, in the 
region of pure imagination, we have a striking, 
thrilling, ennobling picture. The stone seats 
of the amphitheatre are empty. The cruel 
trifling, pleasure - loving crowd—the stern, 
impassive imperator, or prefect, or consul, have 
passed from the spot. In the dimly-lighted 
arena, half seen by a fitful moonbeam, gaunt 
and weary-looking lions prowl over the corpses 
of the martyrs, or conclude a fearful meal upon 
their remains. The shadow veils so much of 
the horrible actuality of the scene that there is 
little emotion excited by the view save those of 
pity and of fear. Above is a pure dome of 
dark sapphire sky, glooming into midnight on 
one side, bri toned by an invisible moon on 
the other. From the girdle of fiery “oes and 
eyes” floats down “a vision of angels, which 
say that He is alive” in whose name the 
martyrs fell, and who look with tender compas- 
sion on the torn and desolated mortal spoils of 
those whom they have convoyed to glory 
celestial. 

We have left no room to speak of the other 
pictures. Their merit is unequal, but in each is 
some touch of the master’s hand. In ‘Mont 
Blanc’ the peeping of the grey limestone 
through the mountain verdure in the near 
foreground is admirably true to nature; so is 
the verdure to the left, and so are the wreaths of 
cloud losing themselevs as they kiss the snow- 
drifts. In the German landscape the effect of 
wide, far-reaching distance, is irable. The 
light of spring shimmers through the green 
urcades of the forest. In ‘The Repose in 

pt,’ the after-glow on the horizon, painted 
with a brush dipped in the very tints of thedesert 
sunset, breathes a wonderful calm. A sphynx 
looks down from behind on the reposing group, 
a sph whose typical Egyptian features are 
wreathed into an expression of passive fear and 
wonder. It isthe new religion in the presence 
of the old—the hope of the world, patiently 
rye till that which is decrepid and waxed 
old be ready to vanish away. 


_— 


MARBLE STATUE 
or 


VISCOUNT PALMERSTON IN 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Tus Abbey Church of St. Peter at Westminster 
has just received an addition to its monuments 
not unworthy either of the statesman whose 
life-like features look out from the 
Carrara marble, or of the noble members, 
(regarded as sculptures) of the great company of 
patriots, heroes, and men of historic mark, that 
throngs and crowds the aisles and nae of 
py Fy mpacar founded hc Agry per sag High 
may 80 it is not too high for 
Mr. Sedinente statue of Viscoun Palmore. 
To + seep ye 





neglected, the scul 

successful in his selection of marani aly 
figure——it is of a size to match the 
statue of , Opposite to which it 
at the north of the north 


Uta 


the pedestal; this is circular, 
appropriate mouldings (formed of 
pets almost mee 
‘0 a % 
marble, of a kind which 
Mit a nom ite extreme hand 
and statuaries in . it ia said 


r general 
object to touch, from the i 
~whed havoc it makes 


The dazzling purity of the marble 
the best advan ange the un 
manner in which the statue is li happy 
mountains of marble that conceal so 
the delicate diaper adorning of 
_ III. ee L Fd 
vantage of shutting out all 
as is admitted from above. The eink 
statue differs, indeed, from 
according to the position of 
heavens.. The best points of 
manner. From the north 
ye the observer catches 

e statue in question in 
full massive folds of the an 
the Garter. This is, _— the best 
woe although that the door of 
is very good. 

The d is 
that later prime of life, when, in 
pluck and stamina which used to di 
the English gentleman in the 
parliamen life, the wisdom of 
without chilling, the fire o 
—_ is — and 
nobility of expression that 
—- halo, upon living 
are lighted up by some no 
cut of whisker, by which, i 
ago, the Englishman of 
known all over the world, is 
without being made to look 
generally the case in ee 
recently — fashions. high and 
statue is, for the most 
portioned to the tetahe” The only 
we have to offer on this subject 
somewhat more labour should ha’ 
stowed upon the under-cutting and 
of detail of the numerous bows, corde, 
and other unnamed ornaments that beset 
dress. Considering the way in which 80 
recent statues are, as people say, 
alised,’’ but as we should say, “ 
Mr. Jackson deserves great 
and faithful way in whi 
these minor incidents of 
done so much, he should 
more. = effect ser tg 
ness, a8 well as ter 
And er eaual obdeution to ri 
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PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY.—Parr XV. VENICE. 


== 


J, BASSANO. 





The true greatness of Italian Art 


y set a ‘ 
a gleam, in its dying hour, of a rare cheerfulness 
splendour on the terraces of the wonderful city of the sea, such 
as were built by Sansovino and his friend Sammichieli, where her the qui 
wealthy pomp and keen | girl with poul 
condescendin 


stately nobles were assembled in all their 
lusty enjoyment of life, yet assuredly 
seemly mirth or levity the while; 


[pe sins) cad ny vlagt thee fgphery eo he - } ——s 
J on. uel - ‘These works show,” sa , variety 
omy sonia ash wh _— Tt threw | i tion : few, we may be said to be 


la 
7e 


a 





PIOMBO. 
OFTY in the annals of Italian painting | tion, though not all in equal measure. Ji studied in Venice 
, ae ae es vee “Fonifazio firet pai i 
been the theme—and always a prominent redlnagy Anas weve i i 


to no un-/ sons, who followed their father’s manner, invariably 


inhaling the Adriatic breeze | the feet 

in their hour of calm plies, Si celebrating with festivity i aad 

some great triumph of the Republic, or bending in pious thank- : : 

fulness before the Madonna. What a flood oy een very brilliant in colour. Among his best pictures of a high class 

bright as at noonday, or anon of fair golden warm: an Martin dividing his Cloak with the 
primroses and the cow- Beggar ; of Sta. 


Apri sunset, hen sk ulates the » im 
cilpe in Wee to the extexsoal henvens ta 0 ing vie har- i ’ in the Church of St. Valentino, in the same town ; ‘The 
moniously with the roseate leafage—lighted that multitudinous Crucifixion,’ in the Berlin Museum; and ‘The Good Samaritan, 
bravery of brocaded robes, and broidered doublets, and turbans of | in our own National Gallery. His cabinet-size pi had 
— the holiday array of Portia and all her suitors are soattered about in various Burupess 

t to sup forgivingly together at Bassanio’s wedding-feast. | those y: 
Tr vudfoed siabelaees vesooet and loggias soaringand shining in| ‘The other portrait, that of Smmastiaxo DBL, Promno (1485— 
the ially, like sunny ivory, adorned with 1547), represents an artist of a very different =» one 
trees from Nicosia and Alexandretia, from Ormans std ie , with whom he is associated in the engraving on 0 pegs: His 

panies dsome brighter faces—an | ri name was Luciani, acquired 
ably pt ay a afterwards to “Eich mecne ‘of the leaden 


assembly and a pageant, indeed, such as was soon C 
vanish away from the earth, and leave no other record of itself 


except’these invaluable ones which this — i 
bequeathed us.” The quotation reads as the writer, when he | hence we find 


penned it, was standing in the presence of 


Piombo 
Fotures, such as ° iage at Cana,’ or ‘ Jesus at the fmm 


Portraits of two eminent Venetian painters 
pge: their works, however, differ most widely. JAcoPo, 


3 
: 


Bassano, | he became the scholar of 
IA00MO DA Pownre (1510—1592), usually Iu - Giorgione, the earliest of the 


from the place of his birth, was son of Francesco de Ponte, the 


founder of a family of artists, of whom 
was Jacopo, whose four sons also i 


the most distinguished 


appear on this | tios to painting, and taped the calle of genious St ae 


pa oy San will bear comparison for character, expression, colour, drawing, 
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and relief, with those of an or country. The first great 
historical picture he cmugutall wap i ena ony for the Church of idea of what 
St, Giovanni Chrisostomo, in Venice, in which he so nearly ap- | been, which 
the rich and harmonious —— of his master, excellence to adopt a line of Art so 
Biongions, that it was long reported to be the work of that/ tendency.” The 
painter. Kugler remarks upon it that it “is not far removed | Chrysostom and 
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i cross, is | 
; behind him are tw figures of saints, | oh sented sniathaaahadl of his 
reer ding him devoutly. In the | d i this pi = work of ie 
t of the picture at the spec- ix sai 
splendid type of the full and : 


Soking affectionately and | 4 Venetian ideal of female beauty at that time. Del Piombo 


when he pro- 
early time is. 
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he was invited to Rome by Agostino Chigi, to aid him in ing | the Church : 

apt hed cag Mog igh pe ig ego 

Mi » W en P Pietro i i 

influence he fell, adopting much of the Oy ha pee, & Remo. 
Florentine. Tradition says that 

gel in securing the services of Del Piombo was, 

of latter as & colourist might, when on 

designs, drive his dread rival, Rattaclle, of the field. With 

this object he furnished him with the designs for the ‘ Pieta,’ in | 
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(P. Bordote.) 

Lazarus,’ in our National Gallery, pai ‘nt Imost equally divided as to the greater merits of 
aion just mentioned, from py A ee te Michel Ass a aes the death of Raffaello, Del Piombo’s picture was sent to 
Tranelgurtion. i wth Hallas eolobrted i of ‘ where it remained unti the Duke of Orloans purchased 

‘ tion.’ of these works were executed for earl of t century. - 

- Giulio Medici, Bishop of Narbonne, who was subse- | Eng part. of the of the Orleans gallery—one of 
Giana’, Slevated to the pa chair under the title of —and bought by Mr. Angerstein ; in 1824, the collection 
rement VIL. : they were publicly exhibited in latter gentleman became, by purchase, 

Lazarus’ was completed in 1519, when ic opinion us the country 
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Italian Art of its best period: there are few works in the gallery | male figures are 
in Trafalgar Square, which attract more attention from visitors 
than this grand, most impressive, and richly-coloured composi - : 
tion—a wonderful work for an artist of long practice and matured | expression of his otherwise not 
wers, yet Del Piombo was but thirty-four years of age when he remarkable. His most distingui 
Finished it. : : _ | which glisten like jewels, is in 
In the museum of Berlin is another om 4 fine picture by this | It ts the Virgin i 
nent od by Mary Medal PY tse : half ength, at 
is accompani en. e figures are - ; 
but of colossal dan: the body of the Saviour is represented in the 
most masterly manner. It is one of his earlier works painted in 
Rome, and on a slab of slate. But we must proceed to notice some 
of the pictures still to be seen in the galleries of Venice. 
In that of the Academy is an example of a Venetian painter, 
who, like Sebastiano del Piombo, was a disciple of Giovanni 
Bellini, though at an earlier period: this is ‘THe IvcrEpv- 
LITY oF St. THomas,’ one of our engraved illustrations, by from which he took his name, 
Giambattista Cima da Conegliano, the dates of whose birth ani | ibly this practice led him to 
death have not come down to us; but he is known to have been | Thomas,’ in a manner quite con‘ 
apes his work between the years 1489.and 1517. Kugler | it in the Gospel of St. J 
im ‘‘ one of the most prominent of Bellini’s followers. is | place in an apartment 
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THE CARNIVAL AT VENICE. 
( Canaletto.) 


doors being shut.” ‘The artist, however, has chosen ie eee . ‘ . : 
colonnade as the scene of the interview of Thomas with De pe ime Bea J has be said of it aw its beings 
church’ {nd the only witness is @ high dignity of the Christian | The execution is very fine. 

athe cit sncerdotal robes and bearing a pastoral staff;| ‘There is no painter ranking with the “old” masters 
times to the historical ese old painters paid little heed some- | he was as late as the last century, who is so known 
pictures. Still, there Sharan wea for their Ca Sethe country as Antonio Canal, or Canale” commonly called 
work of that ars early period : the figures are dignifi ified, ‘on gang er mpliber yee he E bl been least, 
considerable elegance. peries are rich, and arranged with | we have mang? Se to see, nor do we remember ever to have 


Pe oo (1500—1570) is one of the Venetian artists who | a: SS adie an in the ee = of 
— hie yle on that of Giorgione; but subsequently, as | though we cannot identify it by any of Toe  poiatiad 

Among his later works testify, adopted the manner of Titian. | decorate the walls. At the further end is seated, in s aait 
; mong 4is most important works is that engraved on the preced- | of state, the chief magistrate of the city, wi 
” and representa | nates ; while the floor of the apartment i 


ng page; it —- ‘Tue Rive or Sr. 

fisherman, who was on the sea when the saints etian moving 
snort, souing to the Doge of Venice the ring he had widow | ee pes on pee the 
a ai. The ease “ oes — ry will towards | works the picture is painted with the 
notice last year of the collection in the Academy of Ve “4 ken ses —— 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


THE LOAN EXHIBITION OF FANS. 


exhibition is, as we learn from the 
rt ae p= the catalogue, “a part of the 
scheme of the|Department of Science and Art 
forthe Art-instruction of women. To promote 


object the Department offered prizes 
a ion for fans painted by the students in 
‘emale Schools of Art in 1868 and 

in 1869. The Re-cncent, to which So Se 

of these years the chief prize was a 
included in this exhibition, and it is in’ 

to continue the competition ; her Majesty also 
graciously © ae » Seen 
competition at the International Exhibition of 


F 
Cy 


[ 
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in every respect most appropriate, tasteful, and 
rom as well as whet should be avoided.” 
How far this object may be attained time will 
show. The immediate result of the Exhibition 


value. 
The first edition of the catalogue contains 
413 — ; but the number now exhibited is 


i and arrangemen 
of the Exhibition of Portrait Miniatures held 
in the year 1865, in the gallery now occupied 
by the fans, and that he took an important 
share in the arrangement of the three great 
Exhibitions of National Portraits in the years 
1866, 1867, and 1868: in each case supplying 
the historical introduction to the catalogue. 

An English origin is claimed for not more 
than fifty of the fans now exhibited, and of 
these, few offer suggestive hints to the com- 


itors for the prorsees prizes. The figures 
Poteceh in the ral and scriptural 
subjects of the middle of the last century, are 
generally characterised by a stiff cngulaity 
and a quaint primness, recalling the Art whi 
yet lingers in the sentimental “ Valentine” 
of the present day. But though often ludicrous, 
these are certainly to be preferred to the 
simpering insipidity of much of the work of the 
same age in France. 

The fan, No. 47 in the catalogue, made by 
Clarke, of Ludgate Hill, about 1770, deserves 
notice for the pleasing combination of colours, 
and the adaptation of the decorative design to 
the folds; the execution is, however, poor. 
No. 65, “The Pamela Fan,” so called from its 
bearing illustrations of the vicissitudes and 
ultimate matrimonial triumph of that once 
popular heroine, is brightly and pleasantl 
coloured, and certainly f what we nome | 
4s one important use of a fan—the furnishing of 
ph gay ss tinge between its owner 

n ur at dinner or partner in a 
dance. No. 82, attributed to the early part of 
the present century, is of a much higher style of 
Art: the figure-groups are well drawn, and the 
decorations are suitable and effective. Among 
them are some painted imitations of Wedgwood’s 
blue cameos. On No. 296, an English fan of 
the end of the last century, are printed the laws 
of the game of whist! A reprint of this 

ps command a ready sale at the present 


No. 89, lent ty Lally Wont who contributes 


a proportion lish fans, is 
signed M. Digby Wyatt, and dated 1869. The 


motto, “Love rules the court, the camp, the 
grove,” is cleverly illustrated in three i 
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Among the modern French fans several relate 
to court-festivities of the second empire ; but the 
first empire, the restoration, and the reign of 
Louis Philippe, are, we believe, unrepresented. 

Although the examples of fans in Vernis 
Martin owe much of their charm to the unap- 
proachable purity and brilliancy of the varnish 
to which the Parisian coach-painter of the early 
years of the last century lent his very English- 
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of his Genius.’ We anticipate several varia- 
tions on this uo Sate & Se cemns 
iematta, Mo, 230 * Tae of Youth,’ 
and 232, ‘The Joys of Youth,’ are admirable, 
subjects by Alida of Paris, on the 
screen near the entrance, ure very charming ; 
generally coveted of the whole collection. 
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at the numerous admirable 
models of ships and naval appliances of all 
periods of our national . 


R. 0. Y. 


——e 


SCHOOLS OF ART ANNUAL NATIONAL 
COMPETITION. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Batrast.—A meeting has been held for the 
purpose of establishing a school in this town, 
and a provisional committee has undertaken the 

of furthering the project. 
Anvirr.—An exhibition of works by students 


of the Cardiff school was opened some time | Pp 


since ; nearly ninety drawings of different kinds 
were hung. In addition to these, the Marquis 
of Bute lent for > — = — 
150 ings and colo ithogra: i 
by the Arundel Society. 
Orezncesrzr.—The annual distribution of 
to the successful students in this school 


taken place, Mr. T. 8. Bazley presiding. 
The report of the committee states that the 
classes 


ovenmmacenice 
is being 
; but regret is ponte: that the advan- 

the evening classes are not 
iently appreciated by the working-men of 


the Department of Science and Art to J i 
ullins, a student in the Cork school. 

Densy, large and thriving business- 
very recently, a School of 
; 3rd of May last one was 
opened, temporarily, at the Mechanics’ Insti- 
1 ae of Mr. T. C. 
ham. The accommoda- 
provided only sufficed for about forty 
students, but nearly one hundred joined the 
. Under these enco - 


, chairman of the school com- 
number of influential gentlemen 
with him, it has been decided to erect a 
sufficiently large for the require- 

ments of about 120 pupils; this is expected 
be ready for occupation by the end of the mid- 
LamasTu.— ann meeting the 
distribution of to the successful competi- 
tors in the of Art, was held in the 
month of May, when the Bishop of Winchester 


delivered an a address. The Rev. 
Canon ge oe howe as chairman, 


distributed izes to about thirty students ; 

—- Cones Solomon received the gold 
for a study from the life, and 

a silver medal for a model from the 
@ remaining prizes consisted of 

books, and certificates. The 

addressed by the Rev. Mr. Carnes, 

Mr. H. Doulton, and Mr. 


HH 
bi 


i 


} 


instructions have so largel 
e excellent position it hes 


it 


had an average at- 
ts; while the number 
Institu has averaged 
science are also well at- 


to | and highly 





tended; the instruction given appears, from 
the information which reaches us, to be such 
as is more ially adapted to the manu- 
ing requirement of the locality. 
Sroursripes.—The of the council of 


maintained their numbers as w 
efficiency ; but the council had 
considerable decrease in the ladies’ 


ae i — by the school was 
with a debt of £600, towards 
a lady had made a liberal offer, . 
badness of trade and other circumstances, it had 
not at present been deemed advisable to make 
ages : 
aRnginoton.—The students in this school 


to 


itself or through its agency. 
prizes of tech ena wierte the national com- 
tition, and seventeen third-grade prizes of 
3 were awarded to students whose works 
were sent up to London for examination. 
Yorx.—The annual meeting for business and 
distribution of prizeshas taken place. Itappeared 
from the report of the committee that the works 
of the’pupils in the higher section were of ster- 
ling character, and in advance of those of the 
year previous ; and that owing to the reduction 
in the scale of fees, there had been a considerable 
addition to the number of pupils. The,chairman 
in presenting the prizes remarked that he had 
great pleasure in doing so, because he thought it 
was a success on which the pupils might honestly 
pride themselves, but the effort to earn a prize 
would have a far more beneficial effect upon 
them in after years than the mere recvipt of a 
prize in their youthful days. 


—~— 


THE MIDLAND COUNTIES FINE- 
“ART EXHIBITION. 


Ons of the most in’ ing features of this 
Exhibition, to which we briefly called attention 
in our last, is the assem’ of portraits of 
“Derbyshire Worthies,” ered together at 
immense labour from various sources. The 
collection, it must be confessed, is small, and 
falls very short of what it ought to be, in a 
county professedly one of the richest in emi- 
nent sons and daughters in every walk of life. 
But, so far as it goes, itis a remarkably curious 
i ive display. Among the 

more noteworthy of these are—the famous 
icture of that most famous woman, “ Bess of 
wick,” about whom our readers were told 
—_ deal in the account of Hardwick Hall, 
which lately appeared in these * (this 
picture is lent, as are many others, by the Mur- 


uis of wy gh the Lady Arabella 
Stuart, also from wick ; William 
Hutton, the historian of Derby and Birming- 
ham; Dr. Darwin, of “ Zoonomia” and “‘ Bo- 
tanic Garden” celebrity; Admiral Vernon 
(lent by Lord Vernon), and of whom, in an- 
other of the exhibition, is a remarkable 
collection of medals, lent Mr. L. Jewitt, 
F.8.A.; Sir Richard Arkwri 
inventor; Dr. Denman, the 
Chief Justice Aw by the present Lord Den- 
man); Jedediah Strutt, the successful cotton 
— (lent by his Lord Belper) ; 
edediah Buxton, the wonderful mental calcu- 
lator (lent by Mr. L. Jewitt), of whom, 
ey ey wonderful feats, it is 
that, ugh surrounded by more than one 
hundred labourers, and in the midst of distract- 
ag circumstances, he, in five hours, solved the 
wult question put to him by some bystander 
—In a body, three sides of which are 23,146,789 
yards, 5,642,732 yards, and 64,966 yards, how 





Art-Journal, pp. 45, 46. 
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ornaments. These, with the i 
including portions of the“ find” in the bed of the 
River Dove, andan extensiveseriesof 
tokens of Derbyshire, illustrate the history of 
the county to a sati extent. 

But it must not be from what has 
just been said, that the exhibition is local only. 
On the contrary, it is one of the best yet 
together as a Art-collection, and 
interest is cosmopolitan. 
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ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AND THE PROVINCES. 


Bannocxsurn.—It is = 


to erect & 
monument to Robert the the field of 
Bannockburn, for which Mr. oe 
shank is reported to have prepared a ; 
held for tho purpose of iauagursting & 

oO 
ment for a national monument to the 
James Simpson, the eminent ph 
we believe, was the discoverer of 
an anodyne in surgical ca: es, &c. 
Kztso.—The fine 
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Kenpat.—A 
From rue Rovat Acapemy.—‘ Move 
Earth,’ C. J. Lewis, 150%. ; 
Poiters,’ 4% H. Tournier, 1501. 
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SELECTED PICTURES. 


THE VIRGIN ENTHRONED. 
G. and A. da Murano, Painters. J. L. Appold, 
Engraver. 


ALL who are conversant with the histories 
and works of the earlier painters know that 
the names of many of these artists are 
derived from, or associated with, the places 
of their birth or residence. This is the case 
with the two men whose picture is here 
engraved, who are known chiefly by the 
name of Da Murano, though that of one of 
them is ed to a by = 
the history of both is very obscure. Kugler 

makes mention of them thus :— : 
“ Another may be traced in 
Venice about the first half of the fifteenth 
century. There is a peculiar melting soft- 
ness, not deficient in dignity and earnest- 
ness, which the pictures of that 
time. The is in those long and 
easy lines we seo in the Tuscan pictures of 
the fourteenth century ; the colouring deep 
and transparent; the carnation unusually 
soft and warm, almost an anticipation of 
the later excellence of the Venetian school. 
“ The works in which we see this tendency 
most —- developed are oa of the 
two conjointly-painting artists, Giovanni 
and Antal da ee of the Venetian 
islands. The last-named belongs to the 
family of the Vivarini; the former, from 
the frequent addition of Alamanus to his 
name, mg to have been a German. 
Two ex t pictures by them are in the 
gallery of the Venetian Academy. One, 
1440, is a Coronation of the Virgin, 
with many figures; among them some 
beautiful boys of earnest expression, hold- 
ing the instruments of the Crucifixion; 
around are seated numerous Saints. The 
other, dated 1446, is of very large dimen- 
sions, and represents the Madonna beneath 
& canopy sustained by angels, with the 
bs rik cee ee 
co. 8) . %. 
“ teendl tno pictures by a, dated 
_ the inner chapel of “ 

an 


are of 
milder expression than ken 
of.” The inner me entions’ : by 
Kugler, is a side chapel, in which’ the two 
brother artists painted three altar-pieces ; 
one of them is ag in the accom- 
ying engraving. The Virgin, crowned; 
bse oe cee Seo de 
ina ic niche of t design : 
in her lap is the infant Jesus offering to 
his mother a rose, while she appears, to 
eee him with an + ge The*face of 
child is very unlike the expression 
usually given by the old painters; it 
wears an arch, half-playful look;*and is 
a. human —_ ghifal The Madonna’s 
is deep! y thou » Sweet, innocent, 
aa — as she rae eee | head 
nderly gracefully against that of her 
child: the group certainly corroborates 
| et gg of the Venetian pictures of 
» &8 possessing ‘‘a peculiar 
melting softness, not deficient indignity 
and earnestness :” and notwithstanding a 
formality and stiffness in the arrangement 
of the composition—qualities these early 
Italian painters inherited more or less from 
the Byzantine style, and from which they, 
for the eon Be. had not yet separated 
themsel ves— yup is most beautiful 
and attractive, poetical in treatment and 
in its sentiment. The framework, so 
speak, in which it is set, with the angels 
Gunting vite a arms * the corners of 
ta, lends tional ri 
entire composition. —o 


4 ¢: The following, 





PICTURE SALES. 


On the 13th of May, Messrs. Christie, Manson, 
Se ee Nee saphena aie chee 

St. J ’s, a collection of abou 
aa i to the Earl ef Dun- 
Scottish 


by old masters ‘ 
more, and removed from his lordship’s 
seat, Dunmore Castle, Stirling. The following 


i y Je 226 gs. 
(Cunliffe) ; ‘ Landscape,’ «with a boy holding a 
y horse, a gentleman in ‘the background, 
uyp, 190 gs. (Praed) ; ‘ Woody Tenidegn 
with water-mill, , and figures, Hobbema, 
650 gs. (Nash); ‘ : Landscape,’ with 
Hagar and Ishmael in the foreground, Salvator 
Rosa, 250 gs. (Brooks); ‘ Portrait of Sir Joshua 


’ by himself, 205 Toovey) ; ‘The 
Young - Hannibal,’ Sir J. ade ie 
the property 


480 gs. (Brooks). 
were sold at the same time :— i " 
Whittington, of Theberton Hall, Suffolk,’ Si 
J. Reynolds, 200 gs. (Brewer) ; i 
Mrs. Marrable,’ F. Cotes, R.A.; 
fine example of this’ rare-artist,"one of the 
earliest members of the’Royal Academy, 450 gs. 
limpton)’; ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Twiss,’ Sir J. 
nolds, ' ved, 220 A (Agnew) ; ‘ Ma- 
donna and: Child,’ SassotF errato, ‘formerlysin 
the collection of the King of Holland, 455 ‘gs. 
(Vokins). , a 


' od ecole» ‘ 
Messrs. P. L. Everard and Co., the. well- 
known picture-dealers of London and Brussels, 
vin, Shoat sbauretttohe pihele tock, con- 
hg ity al st sixel¥tot foreign paihti 
was of by Mesers. Christie and Co., on 
the :14th’ of May. Aboutel50/ works were 
submitted * for = of ¢which «the . 
examples were :—* ere net ip 
Wayside Meal,’ a pair,’ by E. Tschaggeny, 
145 gs.:(Nicholson) ; .“A on ‘the Meuse,’ 
P.'J «Clays;195 gs. (James) ; ‘Gouthramm' Bose 


+ 


(Ames) ; ‘ A- Pasture’ in Holland ’-and ‘ 


M on the Flemish Downs,’ apair, - : 
H: DeFland, 245. ge«([:Anson); « The'Reverié ‘+ 


and ‘ N45 fat (Bo two ee . eaves 
inger;-145 ‘gs. (Bourne) ; “TheeFirst: Presént’ 
pnd: ‘ Granimamian’s Birthday,’ “both »by | J: 
lus, 143° gs"-( Bourne) ; ** ‘Pillage of 
» Convent ‘during ‘the Rebellion in Wurtem- 
in’ 1624,G. Koller, 300° gs.+ (Mitchéll) ; 
§ ein a Landscape,’ C. Troyon,* 130 »gs. 
(Mitchell); ‘Hungarian’ Smugglers on *the 
Watch,’ ‘A. Schréyer, 150 gs. (Vokins) e 
Breakfast of the Cooper's Children,’ E. Fréi 
225. gs. (Armstrong) ; ‘The Love-Létter,’#F: 
‘Willems, .320* gs. -(Reitlinger);.. ‘Sheep’ ina 
nm ‘ ae Bonheur, 460 eA i } 
tA! ier,’ *Meissonier, 390 4 walt ; 
‘An Italian Mother and Child atin W, “Lh. 
Gallait,710 gs. (J.“Dawson). »‘ The Daughter 
of *Zion,": a fine ‘ gallery-picture, the ‘subject 
by a’ verse in‘the Book of. the 
mentations of Jeremiah :—“ All that pass jby 
‘lap. their hands at thee; they hiss and wag 


taels, 880 gs. (Morton) ; ‘The Repose, 

hoven,’ 240 (Myers) ;«‘ The Four Seasons,’ 
an allegorical: composition*by Dyckimans,*750 
gs. (Myers) ; ‘ A Cottage Interior,’ with ‘figures 


spinning, Morton) ;* ‘ a 


’ Vérboeck- 


> 130 ga.’ ( 
= peng om one 
0» gs. » (Myers) ; © ‘ Coming : from * Church,’ 
Baron Leys, a large and important picture, 
700 gs. eng ‘The Little Dinner,’ E, 
Frére, 150 gs. (Koekkoek); ‘Supperless,’ a 
poor child doing ce, Henrietta Brown, 
195 gs. (Koekkoek); ‘Near L’Isle d’ Adam,’ 
Jules Dupré, 245 gs. (Gordon) ; ‘Thieves in a 
Fair,’ L. Knaus, - 280 gs. (Gordon); ‘The 
picture by E Vertoenthowee, 16 gu (Myers). 
. Ver oven, 675 (Myers). 

whole realised £13,780. sige 


Rarely have we seen the great room at 
Messrs. Christie’s more crowded with visitors 
than it was on the 2ist and 23rd of May, 





tnd “the |b 


and his daughtersin 572,’ Alma-Tadema, ae 
by 


Fr 

ing,’ D.. Roberts, 320 gs. 

Happy Days of Charles L.,’ F. 
i 'véplica ‘0 


their 
their headsatthe ott The Jerusalem,”’ J. Por- | very 
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fe 
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ica of the 


picture, 640 
(Ag ni Sene from Tunith Night; 
"Toby, ir Andrew, and Masia, 0. © 
520 ; ‘ Landscape, 
casinal 5. teen 530 


D.«Roberta, 390 gs. 
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picture was painted in 1815; we were as much 
astonished to find it realise a as high as 
the sum paid for Maclise’s work was low ; 
for there is really but little in the su’ and 
Collins painted very man better pictures. 
‘The Dogana, fand Ch of Sta. Maria, 
della Salute, Venice,’ J. M W. Turner, 2,560 

(Agnew). Mr. Bullock, we believe, paid 
Farner £200 for this beautiful picture at the 


close of the Exhibition of the Royal Acad 
in 1844: the artist tried hard to induce 

to substitute guineas for pounds, 
the latter was immovable, and ultimately gained 
his point. 


re6 


day’s sale, ow . 
worthy :—‘ Peasant-woman driving Geese,’ C. 
Troyon, small, but of excellent qual 210 gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘The Chess-players,’ Fichel, 125 
gs. (Permain) ; ‘The ater-cart,” C. on, 
very fine, 680 gs. (Wallis) ; ‘Scene in Brit- 
tany,’ with a farmer on & white horse, and a 
man driving cattle and sheep, Rosa » a 
brilliant example of this lady's cil, 1,700 gs. 
(Agnew). The sum of £32,000 was 
ised by the sale on the first day. 

On the second day the water-colour draw- 
ings were submitted: they were ninety-nine 
in number, 2f which those by D. Cox amounted 
od 

i for their late owner, or were 


bought 
irect from the artist. Subjoined is a list of were 


the more important mar Copley b. . ~" 
with shipping in a sq opley Fielding, 
iheneets ‘Reception of the Shelk of 
Geemned in the Temple of Ammon, Thebes ;’ 
and ‘A h to the Fortress of Ibrim, 
Nubia,’ both by D. Roberts, 175 gs. (Vokins). 
The rest are by D. Cox:—‘ Barden Tower, 
Yorkshire,’ and ‘ View near Sale, Manchester,’ 
170 gs. (Agnew); ‘Bolton Abbey,’ 130 gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘ Welsh River-scene,’ with a woman 
bearing a pail on her head, and ‘ Landscape,’ 
with a boy driving cattle up a hill, 130 gs. 
(McLean); ‘We -scene,’ with cattle 
and ducks, 230 gs. (Crichton) ; ‘ Cross Roads,’ 


375 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘Keep the Left Road,’ 200 | horse, 


gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Forest-scene,’ with three figures 
and a white horse, 170 gs. (McLean); ‘ Land- 
scape,’ with a boy and chil a rustic 
idge, three other figures on a 296 gs. 
peneed ‘Stokesay, near Ludlow,’ 130 gs. 
(Agnew); ‘ Bolsover Castle,’ a man with a pony 
on the road, 240 gs. (Agnew); ‘ Penmaen 
Mawr,’ 140 gs. (Agnew); ‘Boys ba 
alarmed by a Bull,’ 330 gs. (Grundy); ‘In- 
terior of the Pistieo-qullete at Hardwick 
Hall,’ and another drawing of the same sub- 
ject, 155 gs. (Vokins); a third ‘ Picture-gal- 
ley at Hardwick Hall,’ 300 Colnaghi). 
Towards the latter part of his ife, and when 
he left London to reside near his native place, 
regen 9 ape ge — of eae — | 
ice of oil-painting. Near! rt 
these pictures were acquired by Me Bullock, 
and were included in the jlast, day’s sale; the 
principal being :—‘ Landscape,’ with cottages 
and ferry-boat, 100 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Landscape,’ 
with figures, a white horse, and a dog, at a 
225 gs. (White) ; ‘ Inquiring at the Cross 
ds’ and ‘A Welsh River-scene,’ 195 gs. 
‘Welsh River-scene,’ wi 
‘Landscape,’ with reapers and gleaners, 200 
gs.; ‘River-scene in Wales,’ with 
160 gs. ; ‘Churchyard, Darby Dale,’ 200 gs. ; 
‘ Landscape,’ with a gipsy-tent, and ‘ Carrying 
Vetches,’ 180 gs. ; ‘River-scene,’ with —. 
ing, and cows—Early Morning, and ‘ 
scene,’ with a church-tower, and a peasant’s 
funeral crossing a rustic bridge—Evening, 280 


gs. ; ‘ Landscape,’ with a on a 
and a nt crossing a rustic 245 gs. ; 
* Wi Castle, from the Forest,’ 260 gs., 


‘Going to the Hayfield,’ dated 1849, 4 : 
‘A Welsh Funeral at Bettys-y-Coed 
‘ Landscape,’ with two mounted peasants and a 
dog on a road, 280 gs. ; ‘ Collecting the 
in North Wales,’ 400 gs. ; all these fell to 
bidding of Messrs. Agnew—who, it must 
acknow’ show a weakness 
the lion’s share of the best works at a 

sale ;—‘ Going to the Hayfield,’ dated 1 

gs. (White). Four pictures illustrative 
seasons painted by Cox, in 1849, for the decora- 


i 


-six, almost the whole of them either and 


thing | W. 





Walk, Chelsea,’ J. B. Pyne, £400; ‘Spring in 
the Wood,’ J. Linnell, 450 ge; * Welch 
Cottage-Home,’ F. Goodall, R.A., £300 


scene,’ ‘Sunset,’ and ‘An Old Farm-house,’ 
were of for £140. The whole 

duced upwards of £10,000. The names of the 

not us. 

Mr. Rennie’s collection of modern 

drawings—upwards 

of 150 in number—was sold by Messrs. Christie 

Co. on the 4th of June ; realising upwards 


J. M. W. , engraved in 

Coast,” 136 gs. (Vokins); ‘The Musicians,’ F. 
Walker, 90 gs. ( w); ‘Sir T and 
Maria,’ J. Giibert, gs. (Lewis); ‘ Cattle 
Drinking,’ Rosa Bonheur, 84 
‘Entrance to 


Remembrance, 

Frith, R.A., 160 (Pearce) ; 
R. Ansdell, Some hw gs. 
Raffle, G. i gs. ; 
Wi Shore, Scotch Shi 

F 








brina,’ 210 gs. 


; ‘Fi 
and ‘ Psyche,’ ate oe owe 
statues. The 
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es 
Sees 


ghe 


iqueur bottle with drinking cups, enamelled and 
inlaid with artificial gems, is curious ; the cups, 
said to be copies of old Russian vessels (charki), 
have grealeciy the appearance of Scotch queighs. 
A marked contrast to these is ted by a 
few reproductions in enam glass of old 
Arabian brazen vessels. They are rigid, but 
not ugly, in form ; and the ornamentation, much 
simpler than is generally found in Arab works 
of is very beautif i 
a vase of original form with Persian ornament. 
These interesting objects we hail with pleasure 
as signs of in the right direction. If 
a ee an 
industry, she can do so only by revi 
developing her own ancient Art, wey Baw 
ducing into Europe the artistic forms and 
ornamentation of the past. In this task 
material assistance has been rendered by the 
recent publication of a history of Russian orna- 
mental Art by the Stroganoff school in Moscow. 
We shall hereafter have occasion to speak of 
vith, Sw lain. ll"as to 

i to porcelain, as well’as to glass, 
the Imperial Manufactory deserves to be 
first mentioned, as showing the highest point 
the Ceramic Art has attained in Russia. The 
most ambitious specimen exhibited is “The 
Reubens Vase.” In so far as it is a close 
imitation (copy ?) of Sévres ware, it is creditable; 
but the artist has signally failed when he has 
attempted to be original. He has placed on 
both sides, immediately below the handle, a 
bull’s head of cold-whits, unpolished surface, 
which contrasts most unpleasantly with the 
rich - coloured, polished surface of the rest 
of the vase, and gives an unfinished look to 
the whole. A fillet of crude green colour 
attached to the horns serves to heighten the 
disagreeable contrast. Much more pleasing is 
a less pretentious vase, enamelled with old 
Russian ornamentation. In those vases in 
which gilt bronze is introduced it is invariably 
heavy and inelegant in design.. Some imita- 
tions of vieux Saxe deserve commendation. Of 
the porcelain exhibited by private firms the 
best is not made in Russia, but imported from 
France. Its only title to find a p. in the 
exhibition is, that it has been painted in St. 
Petersburg—almost exclusively, we must add, 
by tre pe Bey cage ee It is not 
remarkable ei ior originality of design or 
for beauty of workmanship. The only native 
manufacturers who deserve special mention 
are M. Korniloff, of St. Petersburg, and M. 

si of Moscow. In their exhibits 
there is some fine colour and some good, simple, 
“legitimate” ornamentation from Rassian 
motifs ; the flower-painting is less successful. 
This recalls a general remark we have to make 
on Russian Decorative Art, not only on we 
celain, but in all the branches we Lave 
an opportunity of examining. So long as the 
ormamentation is purely mathematical, it is 
a > rt often extremely ingenious : 
oral decoration is by no means so good; but 
still, for the most part, creditable: in the third 
stage, the ae be Se ge draw- 
Ing 1s itive . animals, 
that which the Russians like most to represent, 
is the horse in all his varieties, from the ele- 
gant, sleek, high-stepper of the “ P ive” 
down to the angular, ill-favoured little horse 
of the “Steppes.” The result is that they are 


constantly showing, in the most glaring way, | i 
need of 


their weakness in drawing and their 
ee schools of design. A commencement has 
een made in this direction by the reorganisa- 
tion of the Ecole de la Bourse, in St. Peters- 
burg, and the establishment of the Stroganoff 
school in Moscow, but other institutions have 
not yet had time to «levate the Decorative Arts 
im general throughout the country. Even in 
Specimens from the Imperial Manufactory— 
among others, a set of plates which have been 
much admired —the drawing is bad. 





though by no means ing, 
display some dexterous workmanship. A sub- 
stitute for mosaic, for the exterior decoration of 
churches, is exhibited by the Stroganoff institu- 
tion ; it is @ peculiar kind of painting on fire- 
brick. The colours are deficient in : 
poets mabprorahedanh 5 Soran bm om ate 
resisting extremes of heat and cold: it has not 
been, as yet, however, sufficiently tested. 
As the result of our o i we 
may say in the manufacture of glass and 
ee rene pe ee eee cle ee 
estern neighbours, as to quality 
material and beauty of design. If she wishes 
to compete with m successfully, she must 
institute technical schools and schools of design. 
The a : per ong fulfil gre se 
creditably by pointing way to excellence, 
but that is not enough. 


this kind will only be attained when the work- | Mornin 


men have the means of receiving a thorough 
technical education: until then the manufac- 
ture will retain the character of a weakly 
exotic plant. 

D. Mackenzie WALLAcE, 





THE RECTIFICATION OF THE 
KENSINGTON ROAD. 


THE old adage, ‘‘Give a dog a bad name and 
hang him” has been exemplified in the 
great storm in a tea-cup which has been 
raised, in ee and in _ news- 
papers, as to the accom a very 
simple and proper bit of road-surveying at 
South Pl is ea 

The question lies in a nutshell. Any 
one with an eye accustomed to the ranging 
of lines can see on the ground, and can see 
still better from the of the Albert Hall, 


that the southern boundary 
sin, Road makes an ugly ‘ dog’s-leg” 
to the south, just by the ninth stone 
from Hounslow. along this part of the 
mae, eo Renms He qos ses, ee 
frontage is helplessly irregular. The rails 
k follow more sweep- 
ing curves, but bend in and out in consi- 


cuts at an angle on these piers, and the 
rectification of this ugly crook is a matter 
of ia oo propriety. — 


road requires widening opposite the | : 


hall, by about half its present width, en- 
sranaklng to that extent on the park, but 








223 
im the entire i the remo- 
val of ont opensee which weall make the 
whole affair a hooting-stock to foreigners. 
A few trees must go: are not the old, 
secular, trees of Kensin but younger 
plants, not too large either to remove or to 
a Even were it otherwise, the idea 
destroying the architectural effect of the 
whole group of buildings in order to pre- 
serve a few trees, which may last for as 
Set free anni Co 
cen nD 
S Boimplote the matter 
simple is , for which, 
we believe, that all sntbsrlestion 
had been duly obtained, that no one would 
have said two words about it, had it not 
uckily come 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 


—_—— 


Tue Art-Journal must not be the only 
journal in Europe that takes no note of 
the passing from earth of one of its highest 
adornments. The death—if the term must 
be applied to one who can never die—of this 
Coach -gifted and large-hearted man has 
carried deep grief into every circle, not alone 
of the kingdom, but of the world: the 
highest and the lowest of society alike, feel 
they have lost a friend: one who not.only 
ministered, and always rightly, to .their 
intellectual enjoyments, but was, ever the 
firm yet genial advocate of the capse of 
God and man. The public newspapers 
have been filled with grateful tributes to 
his memory: his value, indeed, was, not a 
recent discovery: in his ease popularity 
was not postponed until the ear was deaf to 
the voice of the charmer; for more than a 
quarter of century he was recog as 
a foremost man. of the age. His many 
works haye delighted, and—what is of far 
moment+-instructed millions; and 
em pales lion the pageof Uiseeay 
history. will be perpetuated for centuries 
come—as long as the language endures in 
which his books are wrtten: a lan 
is, now read and spoken, by hun 
of posi Dig a geotably will be, at 
no, very distant peri common tongue 
of, the half of human kind; 
The tributes of the newspapers (those 
are the only ones that have as yet appeared) 
» 80 and so eloquent, 
te rae fe them finds. him- 
y ; : 
are but just to the author and the 
(: oy Suventy laud both; and 
ould ,be difficult, to exaggerate , in 


‘ 


i ¢ site. His. work ,on ,earth is 
$ who shall dare to say “it is 


had his 
night at 


sae Brg firmly 


. The words that have been uttered | * 


ver his graye will never have ‘been ap- 
ed with more solemn truth: happy and 
to be envied are those of whém, when they 
rest from their labours, it ‘may’ be eaid 
“their works do follow them !” 
___ He died in harness, when his fame was in 
its zenith, before “ge had weakened power : 
and the “‘ sudden death” may have bith a 
rey fy iy adver he was another 
vi ong and hard head-work—an- 
other proof that 
“ The brain o’erwrought, 


Preys on itself, and is consumed by thought.” 


But let us picture the two years and two | i 


months of the death-bed of Thomas Moore 
—the mind gone, or but glimmering now 
and then, in half consciousness, when he 
dimly recognised his Bessie, Let us ima- 
gine Robert Southey, crawling along his 
library, taking down one book after an- 
other, in vain search for some long familiar 
renee: and sadly murmuring, as he pressed 

is — ee to his early- 
wrinkled w— * ’ ! 
where art thou gone ?” 2 ag vor 





We may be thankful that such mournful 
destiny was not that of Charles Dickens. 
They who live long must see link after 
link Y Bion from chain that bi 
them to earth-life. A month has 
pense? since it was our duty to 
eath of one of our brightest in Art: 
those who heard Charles Dickens 
nounce a touching, and affectionate trib 
to the memory. of: Daniel .Maclise,, 
thought that ere the ones had sprung 
around the’ pare of artist, another 
grave would be opened to receive the thortal 
renidins of ‘the great‘ atithorthat ” 
words in which ‘he spoke of hie dej 


the 
friend _would be so'soon applied”to the | 1 


speaker, . , . + i 

And he ig gone—in the zenith of his fame ; 
when, according. .to human. calculation, 
there was yet. much for him to do—many 
years of toil: to delight and to teach—one 
story ‘left untold ;” but with reasonable 
expectation that the ore of the rich mind 
was not by the half exhausted. 

It seems but yesterday—though it is more 
than forty years ago—since we first knew 
Charles Dickens, then a handsome lad 

leaning intelligence in the byways of the 
(Cisse - Sohing in rapidly that he 
might, thereafter, lavishly give out. From 
his boyhood he had to provide for him- 
self; and we speak almost within our own 
knowledge’ when we say that from the age 
of thirteen years, it was his happy destiny 
not to ‘abstract from, but to dugment, the 
inconie that su his home. ‘On both 
sides, his lived by severe, though 
honourable, toil—the toil of the better 
classes, however, for, Charles Dickens was 
born a gentleman; and if, until within 


a@ comparativ recent iod, . Dickens 
tg pe ye i. as anes ak ae 


“kith and kin” who cannot; to some ex-~ 


tent,’ give the why and wherefore that it} 


was so. ite was never one who ght 
so-mitich of his public, as to neglect hi 


cope duties; but his rosities were 


no means so limited: if with him 
chagi begna-at, bonne, of 9. guavty i $a 


not ond there. many eae Bans = 


friend of ours sdw'a letter froin * 
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"© SELECTED. PICTURES.’ 


PR soe Dw de had offered an article | 1 
to hi - 


“periodical :” it was returhed as not | - 


altogether suited; but the letter enclosed 
a note for £10, with a delicate intimation 


that when he was prosperous enough to} ° 


payit, he mightdoso. ~~ “a 
Buch facts—a hundred such — will, 
no doubt, soon be known; why should 
bé hidden» now? . 


will fructify. It is well to love and honour 
any great man ; how infinitely is the feel- 
ing enhanced, when rn gladdens 
heart and'‘mind—“ By their fruits ye shall 
know them!” é 

Yes, it seems but 
residence in 

resent at the chri 

ild ! 
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DECORATION OF ST, PAUL'S 


CATHEDRAL. 
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jomgge. 3 ge tyr me 
Co., of Paris, who paid a very 
for it. Then there is, by the same 


a water-colour drawing, ‘The 
oe L caus ts Toe : if 
mark of it, that Mr. J. F. i 
must look to his laurels, we need say no 
more. Certain it is that Seiior Fortuny 
appears even thus early in his career to 
have made himself famous. These works 
have been exhibited in Paris, where they 
attracted universal attention from artists 
and connoisseurs. It was while examining 
them that Mr. Mundler, whose death is 
recorded on @ i omnes J page, was attacked 
by the fit which terminated his life. 
DesPIsED BENEFACTORS TO THE Na- 
TIONAL GaLLERY.—There are some names 
which it is di ble to write. Wecould 
wish that our institutions were such as to 
allow them to be served like that of Erostra- 
tus, that early assailant of Art, who burnt 
the pores pes eA order to become 
famous, and was justly recompensed a 
decree that no one should utter ae 
omened name. But the person who is, 
as we write, the First Commissioner of 
Public Works, has indulged the House of 
Commons by a sneer at those who have 
made bequests to the nation. That indivi- 
dual can ee no rep! em for so 
very uncommercial a p ing except a 
wales ‘nae and a desire roy Pom them- 
selves famous or notorious at the expense of 
others: no doubt the remark was made from 
experience. It is held to be the 
limits of fair fight to attribute motives ; 
but when men not only put on a cap which 
on think fits them, but tie it very tightly 
er their chin, other men are apt to 
look on with considerable satisfaction and 
amusement. We confess to being among 
these old-fashioned people who believe in 
old-fashioned virtues. ‘To buy cheap and 
sell dear is not, in our ge ge Pe 
one law of social li We believe 
that is, even in the House of Com- 


mons, a strong feeling against the constant | 1 


— that this session has seen com- 
mi on public decency. This feeling 
has taken voice in the Cy ere of some 

i members. It has taken even 
more suggestive form in the votes, or in 
the absence from voting of others. The 


es proposal to swindle the ghost of 


Turner by ignoring his bequest, and violat- 
ing its condition, is a form of repudiation 
never before submitted to an — 
assembly. It is time that public condem- 


nation of such a mode of showing gratitude | i 
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times, of which some “ willingly 
are ignorant,” it would have been as 
a good omen, that a man who had used to 
the uttermost the transient power which 
Fortune threw within his clutch to injure 
the living, should yet further tempt Fate 
pars the dead: Quem deus vult per- 


Mr. W. J. Luvron, one of our most 
eminent wood-engravers, has been recently 
elected an associate of the National Aca- 
demy of Design in New York: he is at 
present in America. 

THe WeELLINeton Monument. —The 
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—Mr. W. D. the sculptor, has 
= ee @ marble statue of Sir Wil- 

de la Pole, which is to be placed in 
the new Town-hall at Kingston-upon-Hull. 
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REVIEWS. 


anp Commenctat, DicrionaRY OF 
rus Wonxs or Parrsrs. By Fuepenicx 
restorer 
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We he may be tem 
a ban « of Sent Christie and Co., 
and others, 1850 downwards, in order to 
a “narrative” which would then be 
invaluable as a book of reference, as well asa 
curiosity in the way of fluctuating prices. 


Picrvnesavs Destons ror Mansions, Viixas, 
Lopes, &c., &c. With Decorations, In- 
ternal and External, suitable to each Style. 
Tilustrat:d by about Five Hundred Original 
a By C. J. Ricnarpson, 

i Author of “ Old English Man- 
sions,” &c. Published by Arcuizr & Co. 
no reference a) to be made to the 
foundation of this book originally was 
laid _ bok oe year or two since, in the 
Art-Journal, in a series of 
<oheen and illustrated by Mr. Richardson. 


cece alga gir ang 
ue ; ts og ee utility, we 
be to assist the former, or A 

desire to build, with some ideas 
. In other words, it will serve 
in their instructions to the archi- 
kind of building to be erected ; 
illustrations of all kinds intro- 
uced into the volume serving as exam to 
carried out in their integrity, or with such 

8 as circumstances may demand. The 

me pa oy eee er er ew 
design, su much valuable advice 

and information ‘upon im t matters con- 
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Tuz Roya Acapexy Exurertiox or Pic- 
Tumse, 187v, CRITICNLLY DescarnEp. By 
Guruuim. Published by G. Rovt- 





Aurore Fiowsrs ror Exousu Ganpens. By 
W. Rosson, F.L.8S., Author of “The 
Promenades, and Gardens of Paris.” 
With Numerous Illustrations. Published 

by Joun Muaray. 


The late spring of 1870 welcomed the holiday 
of Raster by the bursting of its buds. Except- 
ing in sheltered and warm situations, the 
ass sees bare during the first 
week of April as they were at the close of 
February. The long continuance of east wind, 

i too early to nip the vegetation, has 


[ately deprived of the presence 


living gems during any season of the year. 
The ‘hot-houre the conservatory may be 
bright, while the external world is dull and 
frost-bound. But the love, not only of the 
but of the culture, of flowers, can only 
indulged, by any but the most fortunate, 
when sun and shower foster the responsive life 
of the garden. 

For all who love flowers for their own sake, 
and gardens for the sake of flowers, Mr. 
Robinson has a very welcome gift. 

wers ’ is 
the i 


His “ Alpine 
a work i warmest \. 
ar without its faults—the meted ved @ young 
ut very promising writer— possesses 
sterling merits of a high order. - It is written 
in a spirit which blends enthusiasm with 
common sense. It contains a large amount of 
information. It advo- 
cates a distinct mane Seay pe and an ee is in 
every wa attention. Its 
while, like that o nine- tenths of tho Bheators 
of the day, it betrays the absence of direct 
literary training, is clear and unaffected, and 
often sparkles with the native beauty of the 
theme. Beyond all this is a merit which is, to 
eras iar to the writer. 

t is a great for a book to be unreadable. 
This fault in many cases brings its own retri- 
bution : the penalty is visited upon the proper 
head, that of the author. The book, in short, is 
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"Messrs, POLLACK, SCHMIDT, & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“LA SILENCIEUSE,” 


THE ONLY SILENT LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 


2102, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





In a letter dated May 27, 1870, by Huxz vow Nommawx, Chamberlain to 
H.R.H. the CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, PRINCESS ROYAL OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, addressed to the above firm, he says: a 


“The practical construction amd gxeeedingly tasteful 
of the machine has led Her Royal Highness 
to order it to be used in the Royal Household.” 





GOOD BLACK SILKS. 





Muss. JAY have always in Stock 
BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS, 
_ Mannfactured by Messrs. Bouner xr Or, of Lyons ot Jujurioux. — 
These Silks are sold on most advantageous terms, and Messrs. Bowwsr’s Silks 


can be more fully relied on for wear than any other of Black Silk. 
Tho Manufnctareey' Manon will be focad woven os the eal of eb pata 


JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, AND 261, REGENT STREET. 








PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


i 

| Finely lingsted, is now found to afford speedy relief from 

BILE, ACIDITY, GOUT, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
INDIGESTION, WORMS, &c. 


| It absorbs all impure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, and by its operation is 
believed to be a preventive to all Fevers and Cholera. 





BRAGG’S PURE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, sold in bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s. each, by 
J. L. BRAGG, Sole Maker, 
2, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 


And by Saxcer and Sox, 150, Oxford Street; Barctay and Sox, Farringdon 
Street ; and all Chemists. 





joux BROGDEN’S 18-carat GOLD CHAINS. 














PARIS FIRST-CLASS SILVER MEDAL, 1667. 
JouN BROGDEWS ARGH MOLOGIOAL 
joun EN’S 7 

JOuN BROGDEN'S BROOOHES. 

JOHN BROGDENS GEM & WEDDING RINGS. 
JORN BROGDEWS NHOKLAGES. 

JouN BROGDEN'S EARRINGS. 

QSIGINAL GOLD-OHAIN MANUFACTORY. 
NO. 16, HENRINTTA-STRERT, Covent Garden. 





HOBSON’S CHOICE.—THE 


BEST FIT WEARS BEST. 


(FEORGE HOBSON has OPENED his NEW WEST-END PREMISES with all the Novelties of the 
Season.—148, REGENT STREET, W. 





BLACK FROCK COATS 
NAVY BLUE FROCK 


GEORGE HOBSON respectfully invites the attention of the public to his Superfine West of England Woaded Black and Navy Blue Cloths for Frock Coats. 
» 43 6 wu 
de gan, he ee ae 
Superior Fit and Workmanship are the characteristics of his Batablishments 


4313 6 ... 
£318 0 ... 


440 
440 





GEORGE HOBSON'S SPRING and SUMMER TROUSERINGS 
In all the new fabrics. For patterns and textures not to be surpassed. RIDING TROUSERS made to fit without the sid of suspenders or straps. Price 16s. to 2is. 





GEORGE HOBSON’S SPRING and SUMMER WAISTCOATINGS 
In all the new fabrics. French Cashmeres, 15s. and 17s. Also his celebrated BADEN WAISTCOATS, IIs. each, or two for 21s. 
EXCELLENCE WITH ECONOMY. 


148, REGENT STREET, W.; AND 57, LOMBARD STREET. 


ESTABLISHED IN THE XVIlIrn CENTURY. 





INGLIS AND po 





<cilitn, eteciniios ses Be les 
as those charged by other Dublin Manu- 
facturers. We would call especial attention to 
our Black Poplins, which far surpass the Silks of the 
present day in appearance and wear. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. DRESSES CARRIAGE FREE. 






















Dublin Address—7 & 8, EUSTACE STREET. 





CHOICE PAPERHANGINGS & DECORATIONS, 


MORANT, BOYD, & BLANFORD, 
DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS, 


TO THE QUEER, 
Newest and most of the 
Have 0 large sclection of the Howest ond s See ene Ee ees best 


French, German, and — 
to embrace Building Alterations, and 
every class of substantial repair required. 


SHOW-ROOMS—91, NEW BOND STREET, W.; 
MANUFACTORY—+ 5, 6 & 7, WOODSTOCK STREST, 
OXFORD STREET. 
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